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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1944. 


WEARING ITS “BONNET”! AN A.V.R.E. TANK CARRYING FASCINE BUNDLES FOR FILLING IN TANK DITCHES 
ON THE ROAD TO HERTOGENBOSCH, WHICH TEMPORARILY CONCEAL ITS POWERFUL MORTAR. 


of any other projectile of like dimensions. Here the A.V.R.E. is advancing on the 
road and rail junction of Hertogenbosch, and it carries these bundles of 
faggots for the purpose of filling in tank ditches, across which it may proceed without 


The British A.V.R.E. seen above, with what appears to be a sort of bonnet of 
long faggots wrapped round corrugated steel drums, is a formidable weapon, originally 
designed as the main equipment of the Assault Royal Engineers for the breaching of 
the Atlantic Wall and doubtless destined to perform a like office for the Siegfried 
Line. It carries a special mortar mounted in the turret—-concealed in our picture by 
the fascine bundles—capable of hurling a charge containing many times the weight 


important 


delay on its task It is not a new idea, for British tanks carried bundi@& of wood 
at the first battle of Cambrai in November 1917, when 350 tanks dropped their bundles 
into the enemy trenches and so crossed the Hindenburg Line. 
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HE Trades Union Congress has become, after 
many decades of struggle, and as a result of 

the efforts—often heroic—of generations of public- 
spirited working men, a national institution. It is 
now so inherent a part of the machinery of modern 
government that it is difficult to conceive of Britain 
without it; were it to.cease to function, the fabric 
of modern industrial democracy might well be in 
danger of collapse. And no living institution 
is more characteristic of our national great- 
ness, our genius for creating social relation- 


ships that work and stand the test of shock, en 


and our good-humoured practical social 
sense. It is a magnificent example of British 
citizenship in action. 

That such an institution should occasionally 
blunder is inherent in human nature. The 
great popular interest it embodies, and the 
able and hard-working officials and statesmen 
who direct its affairs are, in the course of 
things, fallible. But they are also like, shall 
we say, the Directors of the Bank of England, 
or of the B.B.C., immensely responsible, 
and it is therefore indispensable that they 
should not blunder in major matters. They 
have the safety, honour, and future of this 
ancient and key nation in their part-keeping, 
and, if they were to fail in greater things, 
they could endanger the nation and, by 
implication, the whole world. 

One of the most valuable things in our 


national heritage is the Freedom of the 
Press. It is a conception’ of which this 
country, together with the United States 


of America, is the principal trustee for 
humanity. It is probably no exaggeration 





1 ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
i “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF NOVEMBER 2, 1844. 
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By -ARTHUR BRYANT. 


it is an immense improvement on a system in which 
every newspaper is controlled by one man, even if 
that one man be a saint or a scholar. The right of 
any one man, or group of men, though they represent 
in theory the entire nation or world, to a monopoly 
of public expression is the antithesis of everything 
we mean by Freedom of the Press. It can only result 
in a political hothouse—in other words, in ultimate 











to say that if we abandoned that conception 
it would sooner or later perish in the 
Eastern Hemisphere and possibly in i 





THE PROCESSION IN THE NORTH AMBULATORY.” 





every part of the world. It is therefore 9 ~~ 
of immense importance that everyone 
who takes a major part in guiding our 
national destinies should realise exactly 
what is meant by the Freedom of the 
Press. Unfortunately, a good deal of 
confusion exists on the subject. It is 
often argued—at least, I often see it 
argued—that because the Press in this 
country is controlled by a _ limited 
number of very rich men and institu- 
tions, there is, in fact, no such 
thing as Freedom of the Press. There 
is only, it is maintained, liberty for 
the very rich to air their narrow and 
probably corrupt opinions. True liberty 
of the Press, such pedants say, can only 
exist when every man is equally free to 
air his opinion before the whole world. 
When every man, for instance, owns a 
newspaper in the sense that every 
man owns a voice. 

Now this, with all due deference to 
intellectual purists, is absurd. I am 
not saying that it would not be a 
good thing if every man owned his 
own newspaper and if every other man 
would read it. I am merely saying 
that it is not in the nature of things 
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i ‘THE OPENING OF THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE BY QUEEN VICTORIA— 
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the Powers-to-be to criticism. Nor, it should be 
remembered, is such criticism in any way confined 
to Lord Snibbo’s or Sir Joshua Gradgrind’s private 
views. As every journalist is well aware, the views 
of a newspaper in a competitive community are dic- 
tated not merely by its proprietor, but equally, or 
more, by its readers. If the latter are outraged by 
what it says, they will cease to read it, and buy 
another paper. A newspaper proprietor or 
editor can only dragoon or dictate to the 
public at the expense of his circulation. Every 
man may not be able to translate the demo- 
cratic right of freedom of expression into print 
read at the daily breakfast-tables of millions 
of fellow-citizens. Yet he can by virtue of 
that right neutralise and render harmless 
any tyrannic and unpopular use of the written 
word. In a Totalitarian State in which the 
Government — however beneficent — controls 
a the Press, no such popular check exists. The 
public has no alternative, if it wishes to read 
the news at all, but to swallow the views of 
authority. 

A Free Press, even in this limited and 
terrestrial sense, necessitates free journalists. 
\ By this I do not mean journalists whose 
viewpoint is entirely independent of that of 

| their journals’ proprietors. If it were, the 

journalists would ‘in fact become the pro- 
prietors of the newspapers, which would merely 
Land be the exchanging the proprietorship of one 
—-: set of men’ for that of another. A few 
thousand professional journalists can no more 
claim to represent the changing views of 
every man than a few dozen proprietors. The 
important thing is that within the limits of 
the Common Law the journalist should be 
free of all other external pressure and restraint : 
of all pressure and, restraint, that is, on 
his function of affording a printed vehicle 
for public discussion, controversy, and 
criticism. Anything that lessens his 
freedom is a retrograde step: a step 
towards political death. State Censor- 
ship is such a step and, however 
temporarily necessary in war, has always 
been recognised in this country as an 
evil to be employed with the greatest 
care and to be discarded at the earliest 
possible moment. So might be a 
journalist’s exclusive allegiance to any 
Corporation that limited his viewpoint 
or placed taboos on his professional 
activities. 

That is why a recent claim of the 
Trades Union Congress that all journal- 
ists admitted to its assemblies should be 
compelled to be members of a particular 
Trade Union controlled by the Congress 
seems to the writer to be dangerously 
opposed to those liberal and progressive 
conceptions of human governance which 
the Trade Unions have done so much 
to further. The immediate point—the 
right to send a particular reporter to a 














OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ AREA.” 


“On Monday last, the splendid Ceremonial of the Inauguration of the New Royal Exchange was 
enacted with all the circumstance befittin 


so truly national an event. . 


fter the reception 


Congress discussing domestic Trades 
Union concerns—may he comparatively 
trifling. But the principle of such 





3si is ¢ ; i i (at the western entrance of the Royal Exchange), her Majesty, leaning on the arm of Prince | an external taboo on journalists, once 
possible, It is almost like arguing Albert, proceeded up the steps of the portico and through it to the entrance of the Merchants’ / nail , J ; : 
that, because those who share the Quadrangle, or, as it is usually termed, the Merchants’ Area. Hor, Majesty was immediately ; admitted, might afford a most 
same _ ste preceded by the Lord Mayor, who carried the City sword of state. entering the quadrangle, : rilous recedent. It might even 
one bed 2 usually understand one her Majesty, still preceded by the Lord Mayor and accompanied by all the chief personages, / 25a Pr 8 
another's viewpoint, the whole world walked round the arcade or Ambulatory which surrounds the quadrangle.” The principal scene i prove a step to a demand that 
should share the same bed, and that of the day’s proceedings was the suite of rooms known as “Lloyd's Rooms,” in the main ; all journalists should be members of 
-_ a 3 aa . apartment of which—the “ Subscribers’ Room "’—a banquet was held. . i A Inj ey : 
it is hypocrisy to talk of international ‘ a Single Union, and that, in its turn, to 





amity without such a common nocturnal 

meeting-point! This is a world in which we have 
constantly to adapt our individual aspirations—high 
or low——to the realities of the human situation. Any 
idealism that overlooks this simple truth is apt to 
remain idealism in a vacuum; in countries more 
distinguished for abstract enthusiasm than for prac- 
tical social co-ordination it usually does. The fact 


that, of, say, a dozen national newspapers, one is con- 
trolled by Lord Snibbo, another by the National 
Union of Pot-Wallopers, and a third by Sir Joshua 
Gradgrind, may be a depressing reflection to any 
lover of 


human perfection in the abstract. But 





death. The virtue of freedom is not that it ensures 
perfection—it does nothing of the kind—but that it 
generates life. Contradiction and argument are the 
very life-blood of a free community. Lord Snibbo’s 
personal dislike for Sir Joshua Gradgrind, and his 
profound disagreement with the political tenets of 
the National Union of Pot-Wallopers, may not be 
a particularly lofty or inspiring attitude. Yet by a 
happy dispensation it affords precisely that oppor- 
tunity for general contradiction, controversy, and 
argument that a healthy society demands. It makes 
possible a variety of views, and subjects the tenets of 





a taboo issued by that Union on all 
expression of Opinion alien to its own. Once 
that step had been taken, we should unwittingly 
find ourselves, so far as the printed expression 
of opinion was concerned, in the same position 
as the Totalitarian State. We should have a 
Press controlled by a single Body of Opinion. 
And no one would stand more to lose in the 
long run than the general body of working men 
and women whom the great Trade Unions so ably 
guide and protect. And none, when they realised 
what they had unwittingly done, would more regret 
it than the Trade Unions themselves. 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, THE MOST REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.D., 
WHO DIED ON OCTOBER 26, AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-THREE. 


Dr. Temple was enthroned as Archbishop of Canterbury two-and-a-half years ago, St. James, Piccadilly, from 1914-18. In 1915 Dr. Temple was made Honorary 
having been Archbishop of York from 1929. to 1942 and previously Bishop of Chaplaim to the King, and in the same year, until 1918, he was Editor of 
Manchester (1921-29). He was educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, “The Challenge."" He became Canon of Westminster in 1919, a position he filled 
becoming President of the Oxford Union in 1904 and a Lecturer in Philosophy, until nominated to the bishopric of Manchester. The late Archbishop of Canterbury 
Queen's College, Oxford, from 1904-1910. From 1910-21 he was Chaplain to the was President of the Workers Educational Association from 1908-24, and editor of 
Archbishop of Canterbury; from 1910-14 Headmaster of Repton, and Rector of “The Pilgrim’ from 1920-27. (Am exclusive photograph by Y. Karsh, of Otlawa.) 


The above photograph interrupts our series “* American Leaders,” by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, which will be resumed in our next issue. 
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A PICTORIAL OUTLINE OF SOME PROBLEMS LIKELY TO FACE PILOTS OF REACTION-PROPELLED — 


It is now common knowledge that Britain, America and Germany all have 
reaction-propelled aircraft in production, and of the German versions being used 
against the Allies several have been shot down. The reaction-propulsion unit is 
a refinement of the jet principle, which dispenses with an airscrew, and it has 
been said that, if the problem of excessive fuel consumption can be solved, it is 
likely to become the normal aircraft propulsion unit of the future. Already the 
warring nations are using reaction-propulsion to give their fighter aircraft greater 
climbing powers, greater speed, and a far higher ceiling, and in the very near 


future aerial battles may be taking place at speeds of 500 m.p.h., and at much 
greater altitudes than have hitherto been possible. It has been announced that 
the German twin-engine Me. 262 “jet ‘plane"’ has a speed in level flight of 
500 m.p.h. It could, therefore, fly right over London, from Rotherhithe to 
Hammersmith, in a minute. Translated into terms of ae:ial combat, such a speed 
means, among other things, the narrowing down of tive for deflection shooting 
to less than a second, and gives obvious advantages .n pursuit of an opponent— 
provided the opponent is taken unawares. But the piiot of a slower, airscrew-driven 
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ES | OF THE NEW JET- AND ROCKET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT. 


SPECIAL Artist, G, H. Davis. 























fighter has advantages of better manceuvrability, and the pilot of the jet-driven 
craft may quickly have to face danger from the ability of his adversary to execute 
a much tighter turn. The speed and wing loading of the “ jet ‘plane’ precludes 
it from making tight turns, its turning circle having a radius of probably five 
miles, compared with the 1}-mile radius on which a Spitfire turns. By judicious 
use of the throttle, the skilled pilot of an airscrew-driven fighter can make tight 
turns without the danger of a “ black-out.’’ But the pilot of a reaction-propelled 
fighter has to follow a new technique, for he cannot throttle down, his only course 
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FIGHTERS AND THEIR OPPONENTS, WITH SOME POSSIBLE TACTICS WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED. 


being to shut off his engines, go into a temporary glide, and switch on again. The 
“jet "’ pilot can, however, climb at a much greater speed than the pilot of a 
conventional aircraft; though here again he cannot turn too quickly from 
horizontal to vertical flight for fear of a black-out. Once in a climb, however, he 
can quickly swoop up beyond reach of an airscrew-driven fighter. No doubt 
when jet meets jet a new technique in air fighting will have to be evolved, in 
which battles may be fought on a vertical instead of horizontal plane. (The 
aircraft illustrated in our drawings are of no particular types or nationalities.) 
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“AUGUSTUS JOHN”: Edited by JOHN ROTHENSTEIN.* 


rapa people, who like fine books and also 
like to buy them inexpensively, have for some 
time been collecting the Phaidon Books. I do not 
know when precisely these monumental monographs 
on Art first began to appear. The earliest I possess 
is dated 1937 and the imprint is Vienna. The illus- 
trations are numerous and superb, and all Europe 
was scoured for them; the price was low; the text 
was in English, and one could only assume that the 
price could only be so moderate because the illus- 
trations had been mass-produced for several countries 
and texts in several languages appended. 

The war came and the Vienna imprint vanished. 
Again one could only assume that the organisers 
were here in refuge ; and, as book after book appeared 
with illustrations drawn from enemy ~ countries, 
culminating, last year, in the magnificent Leonardo, 
it seemed clear that collections of blocks or photo- 
graphs had been brought over here and were being 
‘‘ worked off.’”’ When the war is over, it is to be 
hoped that the production of these monumental 
books about the great masters of the past will be 
resumed ; there are still scores of them who deserve 
the elaborate attention which has been devoted to 
Vermeer, Donatello, and others. Meanwhile, the 


AN AUGUSTUS JOHN “ SELF-PORTRAIT ”’ ; 


CIRCA 1901. 


Press has entered on a series of volumes on Modern 
British Artists, edited by John Rothenstein, Director 
and Keeper of the Tate Gallery. Each is to contain 
“about 100 plates of monochrome process repro- 
ductions from the most beautiful paintings, drawings 
and sculptures by contemporary British Masters, 
and four facsimile reproductions in full colour.” The 
first volume was devoted to Wilson Steer, whose 
work is completed. The second, now published, 
deals with Augustus John, and a third, in preparation, 
with Stanley Spencer. Mr. John is but sixty-six 
(he became celebrated so young that it is difficult 
to believe it) and Mr. Spencer a good deal younger. 
Books about such artists cannot have the finality 
of the earlier Phaidon volumes; these men are still 
working, and, when we are dealing with contem- 
poraries, we cannot see the trees for the wood. But 
they are to be welcomed, nevertheless; collectors 
can never be too much encouraged to spare for the 
living some of the attention which most of them 
tend to devote exclusively to‘the illustrious dead, 
who can no longer be encouraged or employed for the 
public benefit. I is to be hoped that Mr. Rothen- 
stein's selection will be catholic. Leigh Hunt said 


that ‘‘ in the house gf poetry there are many mansions,” 


and the same is trme of the graphic and plastic arts. 
There have been durable artists lately among us who 
were never in the fashion, and have never received 
their due from critics and connoisseurs ; books about 
them may be enriched with biographical information 
which is absent from books about the living. 





* Augustus John Paintings and Drawings.” Edited by John 
Rothenstein. Iustrated 


(Phaidon Press, Ltd. ; 20s.) 








An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Here, however, is a fine collection of reproductions 
from the paintings and drawings of a great painter 
and one of the best draughtsmen of all time. Is there 
yet a sense of incompleteness? Mr. Rothenstein 
says : “ That 
this artist is a 
man of genius 
posterity will 
scarcely question, 
though it may 
well speculate as 
to the degree to 
which his genius 
has been _ful- 
filled.”” If Mr. 
Rothenstein’s 
diagnosis is true, 
and I think it 
is, the specula- 
tion will result 
in a conviction 
that our genera- 
tion did not 
make the. most 
of John. “ John 
belongs by tem- 
perament to the 
succession of the 
grandiose and 
prolific wall 
painters; he is 
a more romantic, 
more ardent, less 
artificial Tiepolo. 
But it is his 





misfortune to % & 

live, unlike DORELIA ”; A PENCIL AND WATER- 

Tievolo dies COLOUR DRAWING BY AUGUSTUS 
rts JOHN. IN THE TATE GALLERY. 


conditions which 
allow few and meagre opportunities 
on a great scale. 
exercise of the rarest of his gifts has been 
denied him. When the infrequent occasion comes 
his way, how avidly he seizes it! The immense 
cartoon ‘Galway’ (plate 81), which covers nearly 
400 square feet, he completed, he told me, in a single 
week.” Again: ‘‘In other-and more propitious 
times there would have been an honoured place for 
John amongst those who served the established 
order: he would have glorified God on the walls of 


for painting 


““a PORTRAIT OF HIS HONOUR H. C. DOWDALL, K.C., AS 
LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, 1908-1909"'; BY AUGUSTUS 
JOHN. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF VICTORIA, MELBOURNE. 
Reproductions from the Volume “Augustus John Paintings and Drawings,” 
Edited by John Rothenstein; published by the Phaidon Press, Lid. 








Throughout his life the full - 





churches, or have celebrated, on the walls of palaces, 
the triumphs of princes. Who indeed reveals in his 
official portraiture a higher sense of civic dignity than 
John? No better portrait has been painted any- 
where during the present century than his ‘ Judge 
Dowdall, as Lord Mayor of Liverpool’ (plate 42), 
which Liverpool rejected. But democracies (outside 
Mexico and the United States) would seem to be 
indifferent whether their achievements are celebrated ; 
so the triumph of law, the march of science, as well as 
a hundred less grandiose, more human and lively, 
yet highly significant aspects of contemporary civilisa- 
tion have been without their painters.” 

Things have. certainly been bad in England for 
“public art.”” It is an old story that Watts offered 
to cover the hall of Euston Station with frescoes 
free of charge, and that the directors declined. It 
was not always so. As Mr. Rothenstein says: 
““ Michelangelo was actually unwilling to undertake 
the painting of the Sistine Chapel: he was compelled 
by an imperious patron to give the world what has 
proved to be one of its supreme works of art.’’ But 
it has often been so: Hals and Rembrandt did not 
suffer from an excess of encouragement; perfect 
conditions for the blossoming of art are the exception 
rather than the rule; and. it is more cheering to — 





AN AUGUSTUS JOHN ‘“ SELF-PORTRAIT”’; CIRCA 1938. 
IN THE COLLECTION OF MRS. WILLIAM CAZALET. 


contemplate what a particular artist has done rather 
than what he might have done. And Mr. John, 
surely, has had a very full productive life. His work 
is as varied as it is powerful; he has never got into 
a groove. The finest portrait-painter of his day, 
he has never ‘been inclined (no pressure could have 
compelled this independent and gipsy-like spirit) 
to become a professional portrait-painter, like so 
many of his great English predecessors, and lesser 
English contemporaries. He has painted what he 
has felt like painting, and when he felt like painting 
He has always realised, what many talented men do 
not realise, that it is no good forcing production when 
the spirit is not moved: the result being that almost 
the whole of his work has the life in it which proceeds 
from intensity of interest. He has a very penetrating 
eye; his technical resources are as remarkable as 
his ease and rapidity of execution ; and his ‘‘ output ”’ 
has been immense for so apparently spasmodic a 
worker and bohemian a social being. Had_ the 
number of illustrations in this book been doubled, 
the level of quality would not have been sensibly 
diminished. And, happily, Mr. John is still as active 
as ever, and it is not too late even for Liverpool to 
repair its appalling error. 

Perhaps it will. The other day I dropped into an 
alleged news-theatre, and after seeing some’ vile 
little films and no news-reel, there suddenly appeared 
pictures of Mr. John painting in the country and 
picking roses in his garden. He looked so serious, 
sage, and established that even the most timid of 
aldermen must begin to realise that he is, after all, 
safely eminent and not a dangerous revolutionary 
not to be trusted with municipal physiognomies. 
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INSIDE BRESKENS—A VITAL SCHELDT PORT TAKEN BY THE CANADIANS. 
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THESE CRAFT, ASSEMBLED BY THE GERMANS TO ENABLE THEM TO ESCAPE ACROSS THE 
SCHELDT ESTUARY FROM BRESKENS TO FLUSHING, WERE SMASHED BY ALLIED BOMBERS. 


. A CANADIAN SOLDIER WALKING AMONG THE RUINS OF CAPTURED BRESKENS, 
¢ FROM WHICH THE ENEMY COMMANDED THE SCHELDT APPROACH TO ANTWERP. 
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SOME OF THE CONCRETE FORTS WHICH THE GERMANS BUILT TO DEFEND BRESKENS, 
¢ CAMOUFLAGING THEM AS DOMESTIC BUILDINGS AND THEIR ROOFS AS LUMBER STACKS. % 
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THREE OF THE BIG RAILWAY GUNS WITH WHICH THE GERMANS AT BRESKENS GUARDED 
¢ THE SCHELDT APPROACHES, THE GUNS WERE APPARENTLY CAPTURED INTACT. 





Scheldt Estuary, fell to troops of the Canadian First Army on October 22. At the same 
time, other Canadian forces entered Fort Frederik Hendrik, a mile west of Breskens, 
where the Germans had coastal batteries dominating the Scheldt gateway to Antwerp. | 
In Breskens itself, devastated by the attack, the enemy had built a number of concrete 


Breskens, the chief port in the pocket held by the Germans on the south bank of the | 
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2 CANADIAN TROOPS AND ARMOUR IN THE FORMER TOWN SQUARE OF BRESKENS. THE 
4 CONCRETE FORT ON THE RIGHT IS HIDDEN FROM ABOVE BY A CORRUGATED IRON ROOF, 
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A ROW OF GERMAN TRUCKS DESIGNED FOR CARRYING ESCAPE BOATS TO THE GERMANS 
IN BRESKENS, WRECKED BY AIR ATTACKS AND TOPPLED OVER INTO A KOADSIDE DITCH, 
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forts, camouflaged both at ground-level and from observation above, and were operating 
big railway guns commanding the Estuary. As the Allied forces drove the Germans back 
on Breskens, the garrison there attempted to assemble an escape fleet of small boats in 
which to cross to Flushing, but this was largely smashed up by Allied bombing. The cap- 
ture of Breskens was a notable step in the freeing of access to the vital supply port of Antwerp. 
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THE LIBERATION OF THE NETHERLANDS 
BRITISH ADVANCE ON TILBURG, 
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TOWARDS HERTOGEN- 
BOSCH—GERMAN TRANS- 
PORT, LACKING MECHAN- 
ICAL MEANS, IS MORE 
AND MORE REDUCED TO 
HORSE-DRAWN COUNTRY 
CARTS, HERE ABANDONED 
BY THEM IN RETREAT. 
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THE NOW FAMILIAR CANALS IN THE FLAT LANDSCAPE: ENGINEERS CROSSING DOMMEL 
CANAL, NEAR BOXTEL, BETWEEN HERTOGENBOSCH AND TILBURG. 
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% AT WIJBOSCH A ROYAL ENGINEER CLIMBED THE DAMAGED TOWER 
OF THE CHURCH AND HAULED DOWN THE SWASTIKA FLAG. DUTCH 
GIRLS AND OUR SOLDIERS PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE TROPHY. 
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BR&TISH TROOPS MOVING CAUTIOUSLY INTO HERTOGENBOSCH, TO CLEAR OUT ENEMY 
SNIPERS. FLAME-THROWERS WERE USED TO COVER THE BRITISH INFANTRY ATTACK. 
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) CLEARING THE ona ows = unt RBS OF BSRTOGSNECSEH, WHERE BRITISH OPS 5 TWO LITTLE GIRLS CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF A BATTLE IN HERTOGENBOSCH'S 
f WERE SUPPORTED BY CROCODILE FLAME-THROWING TANKS, AFTER CROSSING THE CANAL. ‘a SHELL-TORN STREETS ARE CARRIED OFF BY A DUTCHMAN UNDER TANK COVER. 
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At the time of writing the troops of General Dempsey are advancing steadily St. John, one of the three most important Gothic churches in the Netherlands. 
~ through floods and bogged lands, crossing canal after canal, where the Nazi Hertogenbosch, Tilburg, and Breda, now in our hands, are on the railway to 
position below the Maas is disintegrating. Hertogenbosch, of which many Rotterdam and Amsterdam, while Dordrecht, quaintest Dutch town, lies in 
pictures appear above, used to be better known as Bois-le-Duc, and is the the very mouth of the Maas. As the British and Canadians liberate the 


capital of North Brabant. It has a famed Gothic cathedral, dedicated to Dutch towns they receive, as was the case in Belgium, the thanks of the 
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FROM THE NAZIS: SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
HERTOGENBOSCH, AND MAAS AREA. 
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BRITISH INFANTRY HURRY 
ACROSS “ RISKY CORNER,” 
WHERE GERMANS ARE 
FIRING UP A SIDE-STREET. 
TWO DUTCH PARTISANS 
(ONE HAS FACE CEN- 
SORED) ON GUARD. 
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BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING ON HERTOGENBOSCH ALONG A RAILWAY TRACK. 
ON OCTOBER 26 THE GREATER PART OF THE TOWN WAS IN OUR HANDS. 
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A PRETTY AND’ NOT UNUSUAL SIGHT IN LIBERATED HOLLAND: DUTCH 
CHILDREN CHEERFULLY CROWD ROUND CANADIAN SOLDIERS ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL AT BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, FREED ON OCTOBER 28. 
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HERTOGENBOSCH IS AN ANCIENT AND IMPORIANT JUNCTION, WITH A POPULATION 
OF NEARLY 50,000. BRITISH TANKS WERE USED TO CLEAR THE TOWN OF GERMANS. 
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“S THE LIBERATION OF TILBURG ON OCTOBER 27, ANOTHER IMPORTANT JUNCTION--FOR BERLIN, 
THE FIRST BRITISH ARMOUR ENTERING THE MARKET-PLACE, 


HEAVY MORTARS IN ACTION AMONGST THE HOUSES OF HERTOGENROSCH 

WHEN THE ENEMY WAS STILL RESISTING STUBBORNL - AMONG OTHER PLACES! 
population. The Dutch are naturally more restrained than their Gallic neigh- swarmed round our troops, and crying out in English, ‘‘ Thank you very 
bours, but Tilburg owed little to the Belgian or French towns in its warmth mooch!"’ Unfortunately, wanton destruction by the Nazis will leave little 
of welcome. There a frenzy of joy welcomed the liberating British troops, the Holland in a deplorable condition after she is freed, and there is a move- 
crowds cheering without cease. British and Dutch flags fluttered in every - ment by the Dutch leaders to ask the Allies to have a portion of German 
street, and girls, dressed in national costume, with orange-coloured aprons, | Rhineland territory ceded to them in place of their ruined acres. 
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OF THE BATTLE FOR AACHEN. 
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AACHEN TO-DAY: A PICTURE, TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN GARRISON, SHOWING THE BADLY DAMAGED FA 
OPERA HOUSE IN THE FRIEDRICH WILHELM PLACE, 
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IN AACHEN CATHEDRAL: A PLAQUE, REPRESENTING THE GREAT CHARLEMAGNE, 
AFFIXED TO THE CONCRETE WALL IN WHICH THE GERMANS ENCASED THE HISTORIC 
THRONE AS A _ PROTECTION AGAINST WAR DAMAGE. 
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HUNDREDS OF GERMAN PRISONEKS, LINED UP IN AN AACHEN STREET, 
WAITING .TO BE MARCHED TO P.O.W. CAMPS FOLIOWING THE FALL OF 
THE CITY TO TROOPS OF. THE U.S. FIRST ARMY. 
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EVIDENCE OF A DIRECT HIT BY ALLIED BOMBS: A HUGE HOLE IN A BRIDGE AT 
AACHEN. (INSET ; LEFT, ABOVE.) THE GERMAN COMMANDER OF THE AACHEN GARRISON, 
COLONEL GERHARD WILCK, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER HIS SURRENDER. 
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USED AS 
IN THE 


THE NAZI 
QUELLENHOF, 


HEADQUARTERS 


IN 
NOT A_ BUILDING 


AACHEN-—-THE BATTERED 
HAS ESCAPED DAMAGE 


PALACE HOTEL 
IN THE CITY. 











Foliowing our series of photographs taken in Aachen and published in our last issue, we 
show, above, a further seven, taken immediately after the final surrender of the city on 
October 20, by which date the American troops had’ completed the clearing of Aachen— 
the first big German town to fall to Allied forces. More than 10,000 prisoners were taken 
in the Aachen operation and the enemy's losses in men killed and material were heavy: 
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NAZI CHILD SNIPERS FROM AACHEN, AGED FOURTEEN AND TEN: EVIDENCE 


OF THE HOLD THE NAZI CREED HAS ON THE YOUTH OF GERMANY. 
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The capture of this historic city has given us the opportunity of seeing on the spot the 
effects of our heavy bombing attacks on Germany, for Aachen has been an R.A.F. target 
since 1940, although the first major attacks were not made until last summer. The city, 
surrendered by Colonel Wilck on October 20, is nothing but a skeleton, but of immense 
strategic value to the Allies. 
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WITH THE. SECOND ARMY IN HOLLAND: ON THE ROAD TO .HERTOGENBOSCH. 


Drawn BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BritisH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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THE BRITISH THRUST FROM THE NIJMEGEN SALIENT TOWARDS HERTOGENBOSCH : A BUSY SPOT, WHERE ONE OF THE INNUMERABLE CANALS IS BEING CROSSED OUTWARDS BY BRITISH 
ARMOUR AND INFANTRY PASSING OVER AN INDISPENSABLE BAILEY BRIDGE, AND INWARDS BY GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR. 
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A DIVISIONAL ALLIED ARTILLERY COMMAND POST ENTRENCHED AND CONCEALED UNDER CAMOUFLAGE IN A WOOD NEAR NIJMEGEN, IN THE DUTCH BATTLE AREA: THE U.S. COLONEL 
IN COMMAND IS AT WORK WITH HIS STAFF, WHICH INCLUDES BRITISH ARTILLERY OFFICERS. 


These two sketches by our War Artist with General Dempsey’s Second Army throw by the retreating enemy. On the right are German prisoners from Hertogenbosch 
a characteristic sidelight on the course of the campaign in Holland as it thrusts (or 's-Hertogenbosch) being marched to their camp, while a small boy triumphantly 
“onward to clear the Hun out. In the upper picture heavy armour and advancing waves a Dutch flag in their faces. The picture below represents a Divisional 
infantry are passing over an indispensable Bailey bridge which Royal Engineers have American Artillery Command Post in the battle area entrenched in a sylvan disguise 
thrown across one of the innumerable canals intersecting the low country, taking the near Nijmegen, on the way to Hertogenbosch, in very wooded country. Here the 


place of the former picturesque bridge, now a mass of rubble alongside it, demolished 0.C., a U.S. gunner-colonel—seen bareheaded is working with his staff. 
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HISTORIC DUTCH TOWNS CAPTURED BY 
THE ALLIES, AND MOERDIJK BRIDGE. 
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3 S-HERTOGENBOSCH, CAPTURED BY BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS AFTER FIERCE 
s BATTLES—A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING THE STATION. SQUARE. 
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BREDA—KEY POSITION IN THE GERMAN SOUTH-WEST HOLLAND DEFENCE LINE-——FELL 
TO POLISH TROOPS OF THE CANADIAN FIRST ARMY ON OCTOBER 29. A VIEW SHOWING 2 
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THE GROOTE KERK. 
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“; A MAP OF SOUTH-WEST HOLLAND, WHERE THE WHOLE ALLIED LINE IS ADVANCING SWIFTLY TO THE MAAS. 
é IN BEVELAND THE CAUSEWAY AND BRIDGEHEAD TROOPS HAVE LINKED UP. (“ Times” Copyright.) 
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5 THE MOERDIJK RAILWAY BRIDGE: MOERDIJK IS THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE THREE BRIDGES OVER rd * BERGEN-OP-ZOOM, THE GEVANGENPOORT (FIFTEENTH-CENTURY). 4 
4 THE MAAS LEFT INTACT. IT IS UNDER CONTINUOUS BOMBARDMENT. 3 2 BERGEN-OP-ZOOM WAS LIBERATED BY CANADIAN ARMOURED 4 
4, Z + 
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\ TILDURO—LIBERATED BY TROOPS OF GENERAL DEMPSEY’S ARMY ON OCTOBER 27-—-A GENERAL f ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HISTORIC TOWN OF BERGEN-OP-ZO0OM : THE GROOTE MARKT, { 

VIEW SHOWING THE PIUSHAVEN, OUR MEN RECEIVED A TREMENDOUS WELCOME. 5 ( SHOWING THE ANCIENT STADHUIS. ) 

§ Gemeente ee > i Soe eee SR ee TT eT EO LR 
Following on the capture of the importantetown.of Breda, and the push north of century Town Hall and the sixteenth-century castle. Bergen-op-Zoom also suffered 
Tilburg by British troops, the whole Allied line in south-west Holland is advancing little destruction, but once in Allied hands the Germans began shelling it systematic- 
swiftly towards the River Maas. In South Beveland the Canadian causeway forces ally, and now it is considerably damaged. The Moerdijk Bridge, shown above, is 
have joined the British troops in the bridgehead, and Goes, the largest town in one of the three bridges left intact to the Germans retreating over the Maas. It is 
Beveland, has been captured. Breda is a beautiful old town; its ‘ Great Church "’ a railway bridge, five miles long, near the head of the Maas-Waal estuary. A slightly 


is of the thirteenth century, and so far has survived intact, as have the eighteenth- shorter road bridge is built alongside it. Both are under continuous bombardment. 
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THIS IS WHAT THE GERMANS ARE DOING TO HOLLAND: THE HAVOC, CAUSED BY FLOODING, WHICH MADE THESE DUTCH HOMES 


SMALL ISLANDS AMIDST SUBMERGED FIELDS. 


Famine, flood, cold and darkness; these are the calamities which threaten to engulf 
the densely-populated provinces of the German-occupied Netherlands and which have 
already engulfed vast areas along the coast. Professor Gerbrandy, the Dutch Prime 
Minister, said recently: ‘‘ For us Dutchmen the next few weeks will decide not 
whether we are going to be richer or poorer after the war, but whether as a modern 
civilised nation we shall be able to play our part in the world of the future... . 
My country is facing disasters infinitely worse than anything inflicted on it before 


| 
| 
| 


A SCENE NORTH OF ZIERIKZEE. 


He went on to describe the German preparations 
for still more extensive and disastrous flooding. Professor Gerbrandy also gave the 
following figures, based on the known German defence plans which have already 
largely been carried out: 675,000 acres of arable land flooded; 327,500 acres of 
pasture flooded ; total, 1,000,000 acres, or 17 per cent. of the total arable and. pasture 
land flooded with salt water; as a result of which the agricultural land is ruined for 
years to come and thousands of people rendered homeless. 


or during the German oppression.” 
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THE CRUSHING ROUT OF THE JAPANESE NAVY IN 
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FIFTY-EIGHT WARSHIPS OUT OF SIXTY SUNK OR DAMAGED BY THE THIRD AND SEVENTH US. 


The Battle of the Philippine Islands on October 23 and 24 is described by 
Admiral Nimitz, C.-in-C. Pacific, as the most crushing defeat in the history 


of naval warfare. ‘‘ Nevér before, as far as can be ascertained, has any 
nation’s fleet been so nearly destroyed."’ The Japanese threw virtually 
everything they had into a desperate attempt to trap the Third and Seventh 
Fleets and wipe out Genera! MacArthur's invasion force on Leyte Island. 
It is estimated that 609,500 tons of combat shipping were sunk or damaged, 
including nine battleships, fifty-eight warships altogether out of sixty, at 
the cheap cost of six American vessels. Three separate fleets participated in 


the battles. The most important came down from the direction of Formosa, 
due north of Luzon; a second entered the almost land-locked Sibuyan Sea, 
in the midst of the Philippines, coming through the San Bernardino Strait 
to challenge the U.S. Fleet covering landings on Leyte and Samar. The third, 
the southern, entered the Sulu Sea, between Palawan and Mindanao: intending 
to effect a junction with the fleet that passed through San Bernardino Strait. 
This was completely wiped out. It was composed of two battleships, six 
heavy cruisers, three light cruisers, three small cruisers or large . destroyers, 
and six destroyers. Both battleships, one heavy, one light cruiser, and six 
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HE BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES—A MAP OF THE OPERATIONS. 


BY OUR SpeEctAL ArTIsT, G. H. Davis. 
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destroyers were sunk by immediate action of Vice-Admiral Kinkaid's Seventh 
Fleet (with whom the Australian Squadron was serving), and the rest, two 
cruisers and four destroyers, fleeing and damaged, were sunk by subsequent 
air attacks. On October 23 reconnaissance aircraft discovered two strong 
enemy naval forces moving eastward, one through the Sibuyan Sea, the other 
(already described) through the Sulu Sea. The former included five battle- 
ships, eight cruisers, and thirteen destroyers. They were immediately 
attacked by air. One battleship and one cruiser were severely damaged and 
may have sunk; three battleships received bombs and torpedoes, also three 


FLEETS, FOR A LOSS OF SIX: A DETAILED EXPLANATION OF THE STUPENDOUS ALLIED VICTORY. 


heavy cruisers and destroyers, and one light cruiser was torpedoed and sank. 
Most important of all was a dramatic night dash by carrier task forces of 
Admiral Halsey’s Third U.S. Fleet towards an enemy force spotted 200 miles 
north of the Philippines. Taking the enemy completely by surprise he struck 


at dawn and threw back the most serious threat of the whole battle. This enemy 
fleet corisisted of seventeen warships, of which one ‘‘ Syokaku" class carrier and 
three smaller were sunk, two battleships hit, and five cruisers and five destroyers 
sunk or damaged. Our map shows the scenes of action of all three battles. 
Inset, a diagram of ships’ losses on either side. 
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HE. Japanese Navy has accepted battle 

in the Philippines. At last Japan has 
thrown in everything, regardless of the con- 
sequences. This action on her part came, I 
think, as a surprise to most observers. In 
the past there was speculation as to whether 
she would commit her main Fleet in defence 
of Rabaul, and later on the same question 
was asked about Truk. Then, however, the 
belief arose that, in view of the rapid growth 
of American strength, especially in aircraft-carriers, she 
would most likely keep the Fleet in being for the defence 
of the homeland, to fight only for that and as near as 
possible to the dockyards. But she accepted the challenge 
in the Philippines, and it has been reported from the 
American side that the entire Fleet, with 
the exception of warships under repair, was 
involved. Various reasons or combinations 
of reasons occur to explain this boldness. The 
Japanese Admiralty may have come to the 
conclusion that the American threat to the 
Philippines would lead to the complete severance 
of the sea routes between Japan and her con- 
quests in South-East Asia, and that this was 
a menace which must be defeated at all costs. 
It may have decided that the opportunity was 
favourable because, in the Philippines, the 
Fleet could be supported by shore-based 
bombers and torpedo-carrying aircraft, whereas 
the Americans would have to rely mainly, if 
not wholly, upon carrier-borne aircraft. Fear 
of the moral effect should the Philippines be 
lost may just possibly have introduced a factor 
of prestige into the reckoning, though one can 
hardly imagine that this would play an im- 
portant part in the decision. 

Three separate fleets participated in the 
battles. One came down from the direction 
of Formosa, which lies due north of Luzon, 
the northernmost island of the Philippines. A 
second entered the almost land-locked Sibuyan 
Sea, in the midst of the island group. A third 
entered the Sulu Sea, to the south-west of the 
group, between Palawan and Mindanao. It has 
been suggested that this may have come from 
Singapore, which must be some three days’ 
sailing from the Balabak Strait, which gives 
entrance to the Sulu Sea. It may be—we 
cannot tell as yet—that the first and the third 
of these fleets were intended to engage and 
attract all the attention of the American and 
Australian naval forces while the second 
destroyed the shipping and landing craft still 
presumably clustered round the beaches of 
Leyte and Samar, afterwards uniting with the 
other two. Whether or not.this was the inten- 
tion, the enemy seems to have offended against 
the principle of concentration and to have 
allowed his fleets to be defeated in detail. 
Defeated they certainly have been. As I write, 
the reports have not been co-ordinated, but it 
is already clear that the Japanese have suffered 
catastrophic losses. And naval losses are more 
serious than'military losses or any other kind 
on account of the long period required for 
their replacement. A damaged battleship may 
be the best part of a year in dock before it 
can again be made seaworthy ; a new battleship 
may take three years to build. The Japanese 
were already much inferior in naval strength 
to the Americans in Pacific waters, without 
taking into account the British Eastern Fleet, 
and their building capacity is very much lower. 

The Americans have also suffered loss, 
perhaps serious loss, but not apparently on the 
same scale. The fact that the Japanese turned 
away in an endeavour to break off the fighting 
is in itself proof that they were not able to 
endure the punishment to which they were being 
subjected, because the Japanese sailor is bold and determined 
and does not abandon his purpose without urgent reason. 
It may perhaps be some little time before the full reports 
become available, but all the news so far received suggests 
that the Americans have won a victory which will have 
an important effect upon the further progress of the war 
against Japan. They went from challenge to challenge, 
but none was accepted; they took base after base and 
isolated more and more Japanese formations ; then, finally, 
came the moment when the Japanese felt they had to 
make a supreme effort to put an end to this continued 
aggression. They struck back with all their force—and 
their blow failed. They can never hope to do better 
anywhere else than they did in the Philippines, and it 
seems unlikely they will ever again attempt an action of 
this sort unless in defence of their homeland. The in- 
ference is that the Americans will be able to pursue their 
operations in the Philippines without serious risk of further 
interference. If they decide to go on to Formosa, the 
main naval forces of the Japanese will probably not come 
out again to meet them. In the same way, plans for the 
recovery of Rangoon and Malaya or for the reconquest 
of Sumatra can, if required, be based upon a virtual cer- 
tainty that such operations will have to encounter only 
Japanese land and air forces. 

Writing on the assumption that the reports, when 
checked, prove as favourable as the first messages, I 
would class this as a decisive naval victory. It may have 
an effect as great as the victory of Jutland. In that 
battle the German losses were not as heavy as the Japanese 
seem to have been in the Philippines, while our own were 
by no means light, but the victory was decisive in that 
the Germans accepted the beating and never invited 
another. The school of naval warfare fathered by the 
late Sir Julian Corbett was wide of the mark when it 
asserted. that the réle of the Navy was simply to keep the 
seas open and that an exaggerated importance had been 
attributed to the desirability of seeking out and defeating 
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171 planes. 


OF THE SEVENTH U.S. 


the utter rout of the enemy. 
Philippine waters, the Third Fleet under Admiral Halsey, and the 
Kinkaid, sank or heavily damaged fifty-eight Japanese warships, including twenty-four sunk (four 
carriers and two battleships), thirteen severely damaged, believed sunk, twenty-one damaged, and 
U.S. losses were six, including two carriers. Admiral Halsey engaged a major Japanese 
Sea and through San 
Serving under him was 
Commodore J. A. Collins, R.A.N., wounded on his flagship, As regards the individual it may be 
V. Dechaineux, D.F.C., 1 

Commodore Collins commanded the 


Fleet moving south-east from Formosa. Vice-Admiral Kinkaid in the Sulu 
Bernardino Strait, destroyed or damaged every,enemy [ship in these waters, 

the Australian Squadron, commanded by 
H.M.A.S. “ Australia,” off Leyte. The cruiser’s commander, Captain E. F. 
was killed, with nineteen others and fifty-four wounded. 
“ Australia’”’ when she sank the Italian cruiser “ Bartolomeo Colleoni”’ in the Mediterranean in 1941. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
BATTLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the enemy’s navy. As a fact, the benefits to bé derived 
from a naval victory are enormous. They relieve the side 
which has achieved it of many anxieties and doubts. 
They enable schemes to be carried through as a matter 
of course which, if the enemy’s naval forces had not 





THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE OFF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: ADMIRAL W. 

(LEFT), C.-IN-C. OF THE THIRD U.S. FLEET, WITH VICE-ADMIRAL T. C. 

FLEET, BY WHOSE CONCERTED ACTIONS FIFTY-EIGHT JAPANESE 
WARSHIPS WERE SUNK OR DAMAGED FOR THE LOSS OF SIX AMERICAN. 

On October 24 and following days began a major and portentous sea-battle between Allied and 

Japanese warships involving sea-air power, which resulted in an overwhelming Allied victory and 


Extending in three separate engagements, in over 1000 miles of the 
Seventh under Vice-Admiral 





COMMODORE J. A. COLLINS, C.B., COMMANDER OF THE 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVAL SQUADRON, ATTACHED TO 
THE U.S. SEVENTH FLEET, WHOSE FLAGSHIP, H.M.A.S. 


" AUSTRALIA,” WAS DAMAGED DURING THE ALLIED 
BOMBARDMENT OF LEYTE ISLAND, PHILIPPINES. 


suffered a decisive defeat, would be very risky, if not 
impossible. It looks very much as though the Americans 
had won such a victory. And as part of it they have 
removed a very real peril threatening their operations 
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in Leyte, where the central Japanese fleet 
is said to have penetrated to within sixty 
or seventy miles of the beaches on which the 
landings were carried out. 

To begin with, General MacArthur can 
go rapidly ahead with his conquest of 
the Philippines, or of such parts of them 
as are necessary to his purposes. Already 
the end is in sight on the island of 
Leyte, where the Japanese defence has 
never been given time to organise. Last week-end 
it was reported that the carrier-borne aircraft had 
handed over their task to the Far East Air Forces, 
and that part. of the Sixth Air Force was already 
operating from air-strips on the island. That marks 

an important stage in its conquest. The 
Americans, who are excellently equipped for 
this type of warfare, always have their air- 
strip construction units standing by in a 
combined operation and put them to work at 
the earliest possible moment. Good as are the 
catrier-borne, Helicats and Wildcats, which 
proved more than the Japanese land-based 
aircraft could tackle effectively, all those on 
whom the responsibility lies must feel relief 
when the air-strips are ready. Without 
waiting to complete the conquest of Leyte 
the Americans crossed the strait separating 
this island from that of Samar. Here 
resistance seems to have been no heavier than 
on Leyte, though the enemy had more time 
to prepare. By Saturday !ast Catbalogan, the 
capital of Samar, had been captured by the 
First Cavalry Division, and it had pushed on 
nine miles northward. It is probable that the 
other central islands of the group will also 
fall shortly, though the big islands of Luzon, 
to the north, and Mindanao, to the south, 
may give more trouble. But, in general,” there 
is a probability that the combined operations 
against Japan’s conquests and _ previous 
- possessions will be speeded up as a result of 
the naval battle. 

It was notable and welcome that the 
keenest possible interest was taken in this 
country, first about the landing in the 
Philippines, and then in the intervention of 
the Japanese Fleet. There have in the past 
been complaints that our home public have 
not followed the campaigns in the Far East 
closely enough, have not realised how much 
they concern us as a nation with interests in 
all that region as great as those of the United 
States. The truth is that the campaigns are 
complicated, and that it is difficult to keep 
the sequence .of events in mind, far more 
difficult than in the case of the campaigns in 
Europe and Africa. The American Press may 
devote a somewhat larger proportion of its 
space to the war against Japan than ours 
does, but.it is doubtful if the American public 
as a whole understands it any better than ours 
does. In my view, interest has risen of late 
as the war has drawn nearer to Japan. Where 
there have been dramatic events in Burma 
they also have ‘been closely followed, though 
the steady slogging which has gone on during 
the final stage of the monsoon is not the sort 
of thing which thrills the man in the street 
when another great war is in progress much 
nearer home, even though he may recognise 
that the troops in Burma have just about the 
hardest time of any. There need be no fear 
of the nation as a whole failing to understand 
its obligations in the war against Japan. 


HALSEY 


another matter. There may be grumbling 
that a distant campaign should have to_be 
fought when so many people are returning, as 
far as the controllers and planners wil! allow them to, to 
the conditions of peace. Wives and mothers may grumble 
more than the men themselves, and unfortunately there 
are only tov many reckless people ready to encourage 
them to do so. But, so long as people think the con- 
ditions of the extended service have been made as fair as 
is humanly possible they are likely to accept the burden. 
When the war with Germany has been brought to an end 
Press and radio will give increased attention to that with 
Japan. The moves and prospects will be more fully 
discussed, and the benefits which will ensue to the world 
in general and to our own commonwealth of nations in 
particular will become more apparent. At present, apart 
from our natural interest in the struggle in Europe, there 
is a lack of space in newspapers and of time on the air to 
deal with Far Eastern problems as they deserve—though, 
as I have said, they are even now by no means neglected, 
But when hostilities against Japan become the sole military 
topic the general public will become very much better 
informed about them. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that there will 
be a speeding-up all round. As | wrote last week, it has 
been lack of the material needed for large-scale combined 
operations which has confined the forces under Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten to restricted land and air opera- 
tions in northern and western Burma. With full equip- 
ment of this nature at their disposal they will range more 
widely* and achieve greater results with less effort and 
less strain upon the troops. In the same way the Aus- 
tralian forces will increase their pressure upon the enemy. 
We have a very dogged enemy, who still never surrenders, 
and his sheer fanaticism may draw out the struggle. Yet 
when one considers how vastly it will be possible to rein- 
force the Far Eastern theatres next year and the weight 
of material which will then be brought to bear upon the 
Japanese, one realises that the defeats which they have 
had to endure lately bear no comparison with the disasters 
which will then pour down upon them. 
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TYPES OF JAPANESE WARSHIPS DEFEATED 
IN THE BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 





* KONGO,”’ 29,330 TONS, BATTLESHIP (EIGHT I4-IN., SIXTEEN 6-IN., EIGHT 5-1N.), REPORTED 
” 


IN COMPANY WITH ‘“‘NAGATO” AND “ HARUNA.”’ ONE BATTLESHIP SEVERELY DAMAGED. 





— 


** NAGATO,” 32,720 TONS, BATTLESHIP (EIGHT I6-IN., TWENTY 5°5-IN., EIGHT 5-IN. GUNS). 
ONE OF’ FIVE BATTLESHIPS BELIEVED TO BE IN THE SIBUYAN SEA ACTION. 





+ ” 


ISE,” 29,990 TONS, BATTLESHIP (TWELVE 1I4-IN., EIGHTEEN 5°5-IN., EIGHT 5-IN.). 
TWO OF THIS CLASS WERE ATTACKED BY AIR AND ONE TORPEDOED AND BOMBED. 





““ YAMASIRO,” 29,330 TONS, WITH ‘‘ HUSO,” 29,330 TONS, BATTLESHIPS (TWELVE 14-IN. 
SIXTEEN 6-IN., EIGHT 5-IN. GUNS), WERE REPORTED SUNK IN ACTION. 





‘** MOGAMI,” 8500 TONS, CRUISER (FIFTEEN 6°I-IN., EIGHT .5-IN.). TWO OF THIS CLASS 
REPORTED IN ACTION IN SIBUYAN SEA ACTION, ONE SUNK. 





““ ATAGO,” HEAVY CRUISER, 9850 TONS (TEN 8-IN., FOUR 4°7-IN.), WITH ANOTHER 
OF THE SAME CLASS, CLAIMED AS SUNK BY TORPEDOES. 





. ““NACHI,”’ 10,000 TONS, HEAVY CRUISER (TEN 8-IN., SIX 4°7-IN.). TWO OF THIS TYPE 
P WERE IN THE SAME ACTION AS “ MOGAMI” ABOVE. 





** kiso,”” LIGHT CRUISER, 5100 TONS (SEVEN 5°5-IN.), ATTACKED BY AIRCRAFT OF THE A JAPANESE DESTROYER OF A MODERN TYPE OF WHICH SIX WERE SUNK, SEVEN MORE 
THIRD U.S. FLEET. THREE CRUISERS WERE REPORTED DAMAGED IN THIS ACTION. PROBABLY SUNK AND TEN MORE DAMAGED. 

In his first detailed report on what he described as “an overwhelming victory"over the | two sunk, one probably sunk, six damaged. Aircraft-carriers—four sunk. Cruisers — 

Japanese Fleet in the Battle of the Philippine Islands, Admiral Nimitz, on October 29, twelve sunk, five probably sunk, five damaged. Destroyers—six sunk, seven probably 

gave a graphic description of this vital naval battle. He stated that the Third and sunk and ten damaged. Above we give photographs of most of the types of Japanese 

Seventh U.S. Fleets sank or damaged fifty-eight enemy warships at a cost of six American war vessels named by Admiral Nimitz in his report. Other classes mentioned by him 

vessels. Fifty-eight of the sixty Japanese warships encountered by the American Navy in the |} were the battleships ‘‘ Yamato '’ and ** Musashi,"’ the cruisers “* Tone" and ‘‘ Nochiro,"’ 


Battle of the Philippines have been accounted for by Admiral Nimitz as follows: Battleships— / and the aircraft-carriers “‘ Syokaku,"’ ‘ Chitose’ and ‘" Zuilo.” 
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AERIAL WARFARE—NEWS OF IMPORTANCE: MONTGOMERY’S BATON. 





FIELD-MARSHAL SIR *BERNARD MONTGOMERY'S BATON LYING IN ITS CASE OF CRIMSON 
VELVET. THE BATON IS 23 INS. LONG. 


The Field-Marshal’s baton which is to be presented to Sir Bernard es by the King is of wood 
covered with crimson velvet, studded with eighteen lions “ statant At either end is a flat boss of 
18-carat gold, each ornamented with a circle of laurel leaves and a circle chased with rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. At the upper~end is a fully-modelled figure of St. George and the dragon, and on the base is 

the inscription. It was made by Messrs. Garrard and Co., the goldsmiths to the Crown. THE R.A.F. BLOW A WAY ‘OF ESCAPE FOR IMPRISONED FRENCH PATRIOTS: A MODEL 
: OF THE PRISON AT AMIENS USED FOR CREW-BRIEFING. 


On February 18, 1944, a Mosquito wing of the R.A.F. Second Tactical Air Force carried out an attack 
on the prison at Amiens in an attempt to assist over 100 prisoners to escape, the prisoners being 
French patriots condemned to death for assisting the Allies. To obtain the required accuracy it was 
necessary to bomb from “deck level.’”” The prison wall was breached, the ends of the building 
smashed, and prisoners were seen running out. Group Captain Pickard, leader, was shot down. 
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Sir BERNARD LAW 
MONTGOMERY. 
463.. 3.3.6; 
1844. 








THE PRESENTATION INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF THE THE FULLY-MODELLED FIGURE IN GOLD OF ST. GEORGE 
LOWER BOSS OF THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S BATON, TO BE AND THE DRAGON, FORMING THE UPPER END OF 
PRESENTED TO SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY BY THE KING. THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S BATON. THE ESCAPE BREACH MADE IN THE AMIENS PRISON WALL CAN 
BE SEEN, RIGHT: A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
WHERE THE FRENCH PATRIOTS WERE CONFINED. 
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THE “SKY HOOK "'—-A NEWLY-DEVELOPED CONTAINER FOR BOMBING BY INSTRUMENTS THROUGH A BLANKET OF CLOUDS: 
THE AERIAL DELIVERY OF SUPPLIES. THE DARKER PATCHES DENOTE SMOKE PUSHING THROUGH. 

The “ Sky Hook,” its design adapted from the maple good. is a , Wy 5 vamasttebte photentase we taken on Doster, *. om aircraft 
develo container for the aerial delivery of supplies. The of t ight rmy r Force bom the oil refineries in the Sa e- — 4 ‘ » 
Hook spirals to earth carrying 65 lbs. of material and can be tended Hamburg-Harburg area. A thick blanket of cloud, extending to 8000 ft., A CLOSE-UP OF THE BREACH BLASTED IN THE SOUTH ope 
more accurately than a parachute. A number of containers of various obscured the =. and bombing was done by instrument. As later OF THE OUTER WALL OF AMIENS PRISON: A MIRACLE OF 
designs have been in use over a considerable period for oe o cartes delivery formations pa over the area, smoke could be seen pushing its way up PRECISION BOMBING. 


of supplies, but this is one of the lates and boiling furiously through the cloud layer. 
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FROM ARCTIC TO MEDITERRANEAN BATTLE ZONES: WAR NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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ROMMEL’S FUNERAL: THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE TOWN OF HILDERSHEIM 
BETWEEN RANKS OF GERMAN TROOPS AND CIVILIANS LINING THE STREETS. 


Field-Marshal Erwin Rommel, whose death occurred on a nae 14, is stated to have died from wounds 

inflicted in an Allied air attack on his staff car on July 17. A special Order of the Day from Hitler’s 

H.Q. on October *. stated that Rommel was buried at Wurttemburg, and that Field-Marshal von 

Rundstedt, German C.-in-C. in the West, represented Hitler at the State funeral. Rommel died at his 
own home after a relapse. 


VIEW OF KIRKENES, THE IMPORTANT NORTHERN NORWEGIAN PORT ON THE 
BARENTS SEA, CAPTURED BY THE RED ARMY ON OCTOBER 25. 


An Order of the Day from Marshal Stalin on the night of October 25 announced that that day the Red 

Army had crossed the frontier of German-occupied Norway, and that troops of General Meretskov’s ) See 

had captured Kirkenes. With the fall of Kirkenes, which was the chief German naval and transport base 

above the Arctic Circle, the enemy has lost his principal port for the evacuation of his Far North forces 
by sea and in addition leaves Northern Norway open to a Russian advance. 


AN AERIAL 


TROOPS OF MARSHAL TITO’S ARMY ENTERING BELGRADE, CAPITAL OF YUGOSLAVIA, WHICH, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE RED ARMY, THEY LIBERATED ON OCTOBER 20, 


On October 20 an Order of the Day by Marshal Stalin was addressed to Marshal Tolbukhin, announcing 
that troops of the Third Ukrainian front, in cantyneticn with Marshal Tito’s National Army of Liberation, 
had liberated Belgrade after stubborn fighting. This fighting had gone on all the previous night in the 
north-western part of the capital, where remnants of the German garrison, S.S., and police troops made 

their final stand. The end came when mouale’ bealaes large groups surrendering. 


, 


MEN OF THE VOLKSSTURM—GERMANY'’S HOME GUARD—ON PARADE BEFORE BEING SENT 
TO THE FRONT. THEIR ONLY UNIFORM IS A WHITE ARM-BAND. 


It was on October 18 that Hitler issued a proclamation conscripting all able-bodied German men 

between the 7 of sixteen and sixty to form a Volkssturm for the defence of German soil. The new 

organisation, which corresponds to Britain’s Home Guard, is under the;control of Himmler. Its members’ 

only uniform is a white arm-band bearing the German eagle and the words Deutscher Volkssturm. 
The supreme headquarters of the organisation is in the Salzkammergut district of Styria. 


LOOKING ALONG THE CORINTH CANAL TO ITS OPENING INTO THE AGEAN SEA, BLOCKED 


BY A MERCHANT SHIP SUNK BY THE RETREATING GERMANS. 


Before the Germans withdrew from the Peloponnesus during their evacuation of Greece, they succeeded 

in blocking the famous Corinth Canal, which connects the Gulf of Corinth with the Aégean Sea, in the 

hope of making it impossible for British shipping and transport. The Aégean entrance, as seen above, 

was blocked by the sinking of a merchant ship from Pireus—the s.s. “ Vesta,” of 3350 tons. The 
Germans also heavily mined the approaches to the canal. 


GERMAN PRISONERS, CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS OPERATING IN ALBANIA, GATHERED 


ON A SEACH AWAITING TRANSPORTATION IN A LANDING CRAFT. 


The scene is an Albanian beach, in the area in which British troops have been co-operating with local 

resistance forces in -y—F German lines of communication. A landing craft has come ashore carrying 

din. mortars and their crows, and is about to take of a group of prisoners to another beach, 

where they will be identified and removed © 2 paunare -war cage in an area away from the actual 
tt 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE VARIED EQUIPMENT OF AN AIRBORNE DIVISION. 


iow 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE WIDE VARIETY OF EQUIPMENT 
“ WHICH ACCOMPANIES AIRBORNE TROOPS IN INVASION—A 
CAMOUFLET SET LIGHT 2} MK. Il. 


-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN CARRIED BY H a ; - ' i SEVERAL TYPES OF ARTILLERY WEAPONS ARE INCLUDED 
AIRBORNE DIVISIONS. THIS FAMOUS BRITISH GUN . a. el IN THE EQUIPMENT OF OUR AIRBORNE DIVISIONS. THIS 
BEEN MODIFIED FOR GLIDER TRANSPORT. i” : és IS ONE OF THEM—A -3°7 HOWITZER. 
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RAPID COMMUNICATION BETWEEN BODIES OF AIRBORNE 
TROOPS IS ESSENTIAL,-AND ONE MEANS IS THIS FOLDING 
MOTOR-CYCLE IN ITS PARACHUTE CONTAINER. 


IN ADDITION TO OFFENSIVE WEAPONS, AIRBORNE , j . : , i Is ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DIVISIONS CARRY MACHINERY FOR CONSTRUCTIONAL ; MACHINERY CARRIED BY AIRBORNE DIVISIONS—-A WARSOP 
WORK, THIS EXAMPLE IS A HOLMAN COMPRESSOR. - ; ” PNEUMATIC DRILL BEING DEMONSTRATED BY A SERGEANT. 


FAP AAR RO Ret OO Oe Oe Ne A ORO NO Pe Oe foe rrer= 


THIS PARACHUTE WIRELESS SET IS 


ensunenanevare vensauenaes unanavananeranansusn wbanssuanatnenssssnanenenssnensssnantueeseeett 


PIGEON IN THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. 
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THE VARIOUS TYPES OF PARACHUTE WIRELES , A THIRD TYPE OF AIRBORNE WIRELESS SET PACKED IN ITS 
FORMS OF MILITARY COMMUNICATION, AND HERE IS A PIGEON SETS INCLUDE. THIS NO. 18. THE ONE ILLUS- PARACHUTE CONTAINER—A NO. 22. TROOPS ARE IN TOUCH 
CONTAINER AS CARRIED’ BY A PARACHUTE SOLDIER. TRATED IN THE PICTURE ABOVE IT IS A NO. 56. ' WITH HEADQUARTERS. IMMEDIATELY ON LANDING. / 


f 


One of the governing factors of the successes achieved by the full-scale airborne landings 

in Holland was the wide variety of heavy equipment landed with the troops—equipment 

which the Germans never expected to encounter when attacking our airborne forces. Hamilcar glider specially ‘ tailored"’ to carry it. Apart from tanks, our Hamilcar and 
One of the enemy's greatest surprises in this particular operation, indeed, was when his Horsa gliders carry vehicles of all kinds, and heavy equipment including 75-mm. howitzers, 
Panzers ran into a screen of anti-tank guns manned by troops who had landed from the 3-in. mortars, assault boats, bridging material, and smaller parachute equipment of 
skies a short time previously. The Panzers received a severe mauling. The guns in the type shown in some of our pictures. Equipment carried by the troops them- 
question were two famous types of British artillery weapons, the 17-pounder and the selves has recently, on the suggestion of an airborne soldier, been modified to fit into a 
6-pounder, the latter having been slightly modified for transport by glider. Tanks, too, comprehensive kitbag, instead of being strapped to him in many packages. 
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WAR AND PEACE: TOPICAL SUBJECTS FLOODLIT BY THE CAMERA. 








THE BOOKSTALL THAT WASN’T A BOOKSTALL! THE CLEVERLY-CAMOUFLAGED CONCRETE THE ROYAL NAVY’S NEW AIRCRAFT: A_ FAIREY FIREFLY , TWO-SEATER LONG-RANGE 
MACHINE-GUN POST BUILT IN PARLIAMENT SQUARE WHEN INVASION WAS FEARED. FIGHTER IN FLIGHT, SHOWING ITS WORKMANLIKE LINES. 
Petty Officer A. P. Herbert recently asked Sir James Grigg, Secretary of War, in the House of Commons, The Fairey Firefly is a new Royal Navy fighter-reconnaissance aircraft carrying a crew of two—pilot 
if it were now possible to “remove the bookstall from Parliament Square without danger to the State? ”’ and observer-navigator. It is powered by a Rolls-Royce “Griffon” engine, and has folding wings for 
The “ bookstall” in question was a ‘steel-and-concrete machine-gun post, so cleverly camouflaged tha stowage in aircraft-carriers. Its span is 444 ft., its length, 37 ft., and its height, 13 ft. 7 in. Its 
people have been known to walk right up to it to buy a paper before discovering that the “ books,” armament consists of four 20-mm.‘ cannon. The Firefly, designed by the Fairey Aviation Company, 
' “periodicals,” and “attendants” were merely painted on the walls. is a long-range aircraft. 
“EB 
- & 





A STRETCH OF THE BIG LAKE OF CLUMBER PARK-——A 3800-ACRE ESTATE FOR WHOSE PRESERVATION 
THE NATIONAL TRUST HAS APPEALED. 


Our pictures of Clumber Park lake (above) and its church (right) reflect something of the beauty of this 3800-acre 
estate in Sherwood Forest, for whose preservation the National Trust have issued their largest appeal in twenty years. 
A unique opportunity has occurred for the Trust to purchase Clumber Park for permanent preservation for the benefit : * ‘ ; ; FM = 
of the nation, and this can only be accomplished if £45,000 is forthcoming by the end of the year. Donations should THE CHURCH IN CLUMBER PARK, ADJOINING THE DEMOLISHED MANSION. 
be sent to the secretary of the National Trust, 7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, marked ‘‘ Sherwood Forest Appeal.” THE PARK, IN SHERWOOD FOREST, IS II MILES IN CIRCUMFERENCE. 
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“ ” & BLACK ALSATIAN TRAINED TO LOCATE VICTIMS BURIED UNDER BOMB DEBRIS, AMERICANS VOTE IN ENGLAND: U.S. TROOPS LINING UP AT A_ BRITISH POLLING BOOTH 
SEEN AT WORK IN THE WRECKAGE OF A_ BUILDING. TO RECORD THEIR VOTES IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

i i i i ri under the débris of bombed buildings have American troops all over the world have been enabled to cast their votes in the Presidential election 

Alsation Gage careteliy welned to locste reid vet ye t = now in progress in the United States, where President Roosevelt's candidature for a fourth term of office 


REX, 


recently been in action in Southern England. They were sent to this area from the dog-training school r M 
established at Cheltenham by the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and their work is being carefully is Spoesee, y Soyerass Dewy. Bin owe, ese .~-4 KV A, io eset Gols vous & 

- i hi c < a th at one o any po te) ° e: 
watched. They are so sure-footed that they can walk over débris which would collapse under the weight eset Geo Uevensan 20d Daintis Gaaies of wan. 


of men. They were trained on old bomb sites. 
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PERSONALITIES OF 
THE WEEK: 
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AIR COMMODORE A. D. ROSS, G.C., R.C.A.F. 
Awarded the G.C. Air Commodore Ross, attending the 
return of aircraft from operations, extracted the pilot from 
a burning aircraft which crashed into another on landing. 
The second aircraft, loaded with bombs, exploded whilst 
he was attending the pilot, but despite further explosions 
he and two other men worked to extricate the rear gunner. 


Ye PAPI I OPO PAI PPE OE POPOL LOLOL PE LOL LLOR oe 
H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE DIED ON OCTOBER 26 AT THE AGE OF 
8 noyraniwiieeeliansasnabnnit apeeaie aie ainiantiniseaiea naa daaaseaaeaiaiaial EIGHTY-SEVEN. SHE WAS QUEEN VICTORIA’S YOUNGEST CHILD. 

SIR NOEL CHARLES. The youngest child of Queen Victoria and great-aunt of the King, Princess Beatrice was 
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PEOPLE IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 


MR. THEOBALD MATHEW. 


Head of the Criminal Division of the Home Office, Mr. 
Mathew has been appointed Director of Public Prosecutions 
in succession to Sir Edward Tindal Atkinson. Mr. Mathew 
is forty-five, a member of the firm of Charles Russell 
and Co., solicitors, and served with the Irish Guards in 


the last war. 


MR. RALPH ASSHETON, M.P. 


bo 1857 and during the fi t fort rs of.her life she the constant co: 
— - Tried in 188 ties od Rone "Te || ar. Aeteten, whe tes been Pisenelll Geumtay to the 


The British repr tative in Rome will have the rank of of her royal mother. She married in 1885 Prince Henry of Battenberg, who died in 


Ambassador from now on, and the personal rank of Am- 1896. Princess Beatrice held the official position of Governor and Captain of te | — _ Treasury for nearly two years, has accepted an invitation 


iendemn Hah Commdadeoen = ‘a a eee of Wight. She was also Honorary Colonel of the Princess Beatrice’s (1.0.W.) Hi 


Government have agreed to accept Count Carandini as 
Italian representative in London. 


from Mr. Churchill—as leader of the Party—to become 


Brigade, R.A., and President of the of Remembrance. chairman of the Conservative and Unionist Party 
Hie League ? Organisation in succession to Major T. L. Dugdale, M.P. 


RIFLEMAN GANJU LAMA, V.C., 7th GURKHA RIFLES. 
Awarded the V.C. for gallantry in Burma on June 12, Rifleman 
Ganju Lama, the No. 1 of the P.I.A.T. gun, on his own initiative 
crawled forward and engaged five tanks singlehanded. Despite a 
broken wrist and two other wounds, he brought his gun into action 
within 30 yards of the enemy tanks and knocked out two. He then 
——— moved forward and engaged with grenades the tank crews, and not 


CAPT. DAVID JAMIESON, V.C., ROYAL NORFOLK REGIMENT. until he had killed or wounded them all, thus enabling his company CAPT. MICHAEL ALLMAND, V.C., INDIAN ARMOURED CORPS. 
to push forward, did he allow himself to be taken back to the 
Posthumously awarded the V.C., Captain Allmand, whilst command- 


Awarded the V.C. On August 8, in the Grimbosq area, Normandy, i ‘ : 
the enemy attacked Captain Jamieson’s company i regimental sid post. 
holding a bridgehead over the Orne and knocked 

out two of the three supporting tanks. Captain 

Jamieson left his trench under close-range fire and, 

climbing on the remaining tank, directed its fire. 

By this time all the officers had become casualties, 

and Captain Jamieson, himself wounded, continued 

in command, encouraging his men in full view 

of the enemy. For thirty-six hours of bitter 

fighting he continued and was personally largely 

responsible for the holding of the Sreigenene. 


GENERAL STILWELL. eaten aeeteneemat memuemaeaeanrmnn eae aneneeaeteneamenamescanenermneemnemmnnmemneanmm ars 
| The leader of a United Nations force of Chinese, THE WEDDING OF THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR AND MISS PATRICIA PRIEST: (L. TO a 


tactics and Jmorean, tweage fa Burma, Senses KING ZOG AND QUEEN GERALDINE OF ALBANIA, DR. NASSAN NASHAT PASHA (THE 

South-East Asia and recalled to Washington. ee BRIDEGROOM), AND THE BRIDE SIGNING THE REGISTER. 

is sixty-one years old, and has lived in China for On October 24 the marriage took place at the Egyptian Embassy of Dr. Hassan Nashat Pasha, the 

stntoss years. He speaks many Saguages and a Egyptian Ambassador, and Miss Patricia Mary Pansy Priest. The Saudi Arabian Minister officiated at 
great many Chinese dialects the ceremony. King Zog and Queen Geraldine of Albania were among the guests. 
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ing the leading platoon of a company of the 6th 
Gurkha Rifles in Burma on June 11, charged, by 
himself, hurling gpeneses into attacking enemy gun 
positions and killing three Japanese with his kukri 

Two days later Captain Allmand took over com- 
mand of the company, and under intense enemy 
fire killed a number of enemy machine-gunners. 
Finally, on june 23, Allmand, although suffering 
from trench-foot, moved forward alone and charged 
a Japanese. machine-gun nest singlehanded. He 

was mortally wounded. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER. 
One of the two Commanders to replace General 
Stilwell, Major-General Wodamane a will have under 
his command American forces in China. Lieut.- 
General Sultan will command the India-Burma 
Theatre. Major-General Wedemeyer was appointed 
Deputy Chief of Staff to Admiral Mountbatten in 
October 1943, Lt.-General Sultan has been Deputy 
Commander under General Stilwell. 
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AR puts a different complexion on the natural 
resources of a country even when they appear so 
sharply defined as in Great Britain. Coal—the very word 
is British—has left its cinders among Roman ruins ex- 
cavated in Northumberland, but an end has not yet been 
reached about what can be done with it, and the same 
might be said about our iron. They are still our industrial 
stand-bys, and ways will be found to spread them thinner 
over the daily bread. It is being done with the outcrop 
coal that had long been considered as a vanishing asset. 
We may yet prepare to follow the example of Russia, which, 
exploiting a suggestion made by Sir William Ramsay 
before the first World War, began to make coal gas iri the 
coal-mine. 
Dr. E. B. Bailey, F.R.S., Director of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
described the process in a_ recent 
Cantor Lecture, and we may quote es 
from him as follows: ‘A current ; 
either of oxygenated air, or of steam, 
is sent down one shaft, and after 
traversing a glowing gallery jn coal, 
is drawn up another, transformed to 
fuel gas of regulated composition.” 
It is not necessary to follow here 
the geological exploitation of old coal- 
seams in search of a new asset of 
outcrop coal. It has been going on 
under the Ministry of Works for the 
last two years, evidently under the 
pressure of a wartime need. But as 
it is with coal, so it is with iron, 
where the thinning-out of the long-tried 
fields has dijrected attention and geo- 
logical inquiry to open-cast working 
and the !marine iron ores of Great 
Britain. They are mainly of Jurassic, 
and in their origin in Oolitic strata 
resemble the Lorraine ores of the 
Continent. Their geological problems 
are of permanent interest. Nationally 





* 
THE OLD GOLD-WORKINGS OF WINDGATE, LANARKSHIRE. 
SLUICE-BOX AT “ DUMPS.” 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. (Crown Copyright reserved.) 


it is pertinent to add that they constitute our main source 
of iron at the present time, and before the war reached 
an output of 13,000,000 tons in the year. 

Great Britain, so rich in coal, is poor in oil. British oil 
comes under two headings, shale oil and free oil. The 
free oil of England, of the location of which an account 
has been given in The Illustrated London News, is a signi- 
ficant example of the way in which the highest technical 
skill was successfully applied to its discovery when the 
crying need for it sharpened the effort. Shale oil has 
another origin and another history in Britain. The shale 
oil industry of the Lothians of Scotland presents, in 
Dr. Bailey’s words, a wonderful picture of resourceful 
courage. Its story began when James Young, a student 
of science at Manchester, met there David Livingstone, 
whom he taught the use of the lathe and made of him his 
lifelong friend, and Lyon Playfair. Playfair, who recog- 
nised a scientific ability in Young which, among other 
evidences of it, had derived stannates from Cornish tin- 
stone, invited him to examine a “ petroleum" spring 
on his estate at Alfreton, in Derbyshire. It produced 
300 gallons a day and ran dry. 

Young then transferred himself ‘and his ability to 
Bathgate, in Scotland, to get therefrom naphtha and 
lubricating oil ; and thence in 1865 to West Calder, where 
Young’s paraffin and mineral oil gained a world-wide fame, 
and were the foundation of the magnificent Scottish Shale 
Industry of to-day. It was not established without a 
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struggle, but James Young was a business man as well 
as a,man of science, and so got the best of both worlds. 
The oil has to be distilled from shale, which has itself to 
be mined; but a valuable by-product is ammonium 
sulphate. A by-product of another kind was that Young 
shale oil inspired the search for oil in America, with what 
results all know. 

From fuel and from bedded iron ores we may turn to 
the deep-seated.ores of the non-ferrous metals, copper, 
tin, zinc, and lead. .The main ores are tinstone or 
cassiterite, copper pyrites, zinc-blende, and galena-lead 
sulphate. Tin is distributed in Cornwall and Devon, 
where an oft-repeated myth affirms that the Phoenicians 





THE CAMBORNE TIN-MINING DISTRICT AS SEEN FROM THE ENGINE-HOUSE OF THE DOLCOATH MINE, 
IN THE DISTANCE IS (RIGHT) CARN BREA, 


worked it, though, in historic 
fact, these hardy Levantines 
had never a_ settlement 
nearer than Portugal. No: 
the Britons mined it ; others 
only fetched or carried it, 
and the mining went on 
through the Bronze Age and 
the Iron Age to the Age of 
Steel. In 1860 the Cornwall- 
Devon field produced 10,000 
tons; in 1890 the yield had 
fallen to 4000 tons; and 


since then the transport of 
abundant supplies of tin from 
the Straits Settlements tended 
to drive the ancient home 
industry’s product below 
the margin of profit. War 
has set it on its feet again. 

From a geological stand- 
point, the Cornwall-Devon 
field has supplied one of the 
starting-points for theories 
concerning the genesis of deep- FROM 
seated mineral veins. More- 
over, in this field it has become apparent that a lode may vary 
greatly upwards or sideways. The Dolcoath Mine, near 
Camborne, is an example quoted by Dr. Bailey. Starting 
as a copper lode, it yielded 230,000 tons of copper ore con- 
taining 16,000 tons of copper ; but in depth the lode failed, 
and below it workable tin appeared instead. The tin- 
oxide zone, overlapping the copper-sulphate zone, lies 
2500 ft. below the surface, and above it are zinc sulphide 
and lead ores at 1600 ft., and ores of other metals above. 
But ore succession in the Cornwall-Devon field has a 
lateral as well as a vertical pattern, and the careful 
reinvestigation of this form of zoning may afford 
profitable dividends. 

Copper is more widely distributed. Most has been 
obtained from Cornwall and Devon, and from Parys 
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Mountain, in Anglesey, where the Romans certainly mined 
it and gave to the workings an authenticity of antiquity 
denied to Phoenician myth; at a later date there were 
workings at Ecton Mine, in Staffordshire. Britain con- 
tributed half the world’s output of copper during the first 
half of the last century. It fell away about 1880, and even if 
the workings were as rich as before, they could not com- 
pete with the massive production of, the ores by Lake 
Superior, in the United States, and elsewhere. Copper ores 
of moderate or small extent—the ancestral remains of 
departed riches—are still found (and sought) in several 
places in Cornwall, Wales, Shropshire, the Lakes, the Isle 
of Man, the Pennines of Derbyshire and farther North, 
and the lead hills of Southern Scot- 
land. They are, as a rule, scantily 
associated with workable zinc and 
lead ores. 

The most important lead field in 
Britain is prolonged in the North 
Pennines to the Roman Wall. The 
Pennine lead-mining was in its heyday 
seventy years ago, till the break in 
prices started a slump in its production 
such that only the richer portions of 
deposits remained worth extracting. 
As a consequence, mines, with a few 
temporary exceptions, at Mill Close, in 
Derbyshire, and Halkyn, in Flint, went 
out of action as they finished their 
proved reserves, and little money re- 
mained for new workings. Dr. Bailey 
observes that available evidence now 
affords reasonable expectation that new 
deposits may be found by underground 
prospecting at exploratory levels. 
While lead and zinc production has 
shrunk, that of the barium metals and 
of fluor spar has markedly increased 
because of new uses for them, such as 
that of fluor spar to promote fusion in 
the open-hearth production of steel. 

The fugitive metals of Cornwall have 
also left a legacy as enduring as themselves in the Cornish 
China clays and China stones. Their occurrence is attributed 
to the activity of certain emanations from the heated mineral 
veins of the metals when they flowed first among the rocks. 
This view, as summarised by Dr. Bailey, is that particular 
emanations traversing the granites attacked the feldspars 
therein, removing alkalies and leaving water in exchange 
and to combine with silica to produce the China clay. 
All who travel by the “‘ Cornishman "’ must have seen the 
white pyramids of the clay piled up by the railside; and 
the Anglo-Indian who comes home by Plymouth may 
have seen them, from the sea, gleaming in the distance 
like the snowy peaks of an imagined Himalayan, They 





TREGARGUS MILL, ST. STEPHEN-IN-BRAWNNEL, CORNWALL. A CHINA-STONE QUARRY 
WHICH IS DERIVED THE CHINA CLAY OF THE POTTERY INDUSTRY. 


are a gift from the Palwozoic past to the smoke-stained 
present of the five towns of Staffordshire. 

Other ingredients employed in the Potteries include 
feldspar, flint, and ball clay. Other bedded clays are em- 
ployed in drain-pipes, tiles, and bricks, most of the bricks 
from the Oxford clay. Then there are building stones 
furnished by the Oolites of the Jurassic; the sandstones 
and the granites. Gravels go into concrete; sands and 
sandstones into mortar and glass—and the decaying 
sandbags of the blitz era. To top all, there is salt; and 
we do not lack gold, which once flowed from Ireland and 
from Wales across England by the archwologists’ Golden 
Road to the Continent, and which, though in sadly 
diminished quantities, is still puddled at the old gold- 
workings at Windgate, in Lanarkshire. 
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SCULPTURED MASTERPIECES FROM 
THE KRESS 


COLLECTION. 








“* CHARLES D’ALBERT D’AILLY, DUC DE  CHAULNES, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF BRITTANY”; A_ LIFE-SIZE MARBLE 
BUST BY ANTOINE COYSEVOX (1640-1720). FRENCH SCHOOL, 


“ victory": A LIFE-SIZE WHITE 
MARBLE STATUE OF A WOMAN ; “COUNT RINALDO DELLA LUNA”; A LIFE-SIZE BUST PORTRAIT BY MINO DA 
ATTRIBUTED TO GERMAIN PILON FIESOLE (1431-1484). FLORENTINE SCHOOL. A MARBLE VERSION OF THIS 
(1535-1590). SCHOOL OF PARIS. BUST, DATED 1460, IS IN THE BARGELLO, FLORENCE. 
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“LORENZO DE MEDICI—‘IL MAGNIFICO’”; A POLYCHROME TERRA-COTTA BUST PORTRAIT (HEROIC SIZE) 
BY ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO (1435-1488). HEIGHT, 26 IN. 


DAVID, THE CONQUEROR OF GOLIATH”; A TERRA-COTTA STATUETTE BY 
ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO (1435-1488). FLORENTINE SCHOOL. HEIGHT, 19} IN. 


the earliest being by Bernardo Daddi (fourteenth century), and a series of nine 
frescoes by Bernardino Luini, complete the present Kress donation. Of the two 
sculptors represented above who are not of the Florentine School, Coysevox is 


Included in Mr. Samuel Kress’s new gift to the National Gallery of Washington—he 
presented a collection of notable paintings in 1941 and another earlier this year, 
some of which were illustrated in our issues of March 29, 1941, and August 26,.1944 





are some magnificent examples of the sculptor’s art, mainly Florentine, produced by 
such Masters as Donatello, Antonio Rossellino, Desiderio da Settignano, Andrea del 
Verrocchio, and Giovanni della Robbia. About twelve paintings, by Italian artists, 


chiefly noted for his busts of all the important personages who thronged the Court 
of Versailles during the last quarter of the seventeenth century and the first twenty 
years of the eighteenth. 
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IM THE WORK OF GREAT FLORENTINE SCULPTORS FROM THE KRESS COLLECTION. 


‘HIS 





‘““THE YOUNG CHRIST”; A TERRA-COTTA BUST BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA (1469-1529). 
FLORENTINE SCHOOL. HEIGHT, 14} IN. 


ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST’; A LIFE-SIZE TERRA-COTTA BUST BY DONATELLO (1386-1466). 
FLORENTINE SCHOOL. THE MARBLE VERSION IS IN THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 





“THE BOY ST. JOHN”; A LIFE-SIZE BUST BY ANTONIO ROSSELLINO (1427-1478)- “THE INFANT CHRIST”; A LIFE-SIZE BUST BY DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO (1428-1464). 
FLORENTINE SCHOOL. FROM THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO DE VANCHETONI, FLORENCE. FLORENTINE SCHOOL. FROM THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO DE VANCHETONI, FLORENCE. 
Of the four out of several masters of the Florentine School represented in the Kress terra-cotta reliefs. Donatello, born in 1386, began his artistic life as a painter, but after 
donation and whose works are illustrated above, Giovanni della Robbia was born in he returned from Rome he devoted himself almost exclusively to sculpture under the 
1469 in Florence, and in that and nearby towns he worked all his life. Amongst his patronage of Cosimo de Medici. Antonio Rossellino, although not one of the greatest of 
most notable achievements are the bas-reliefs of the ‘‘Ceppo”™ hospital at Pistoia and Florentine sculptors, has produced many works of graceful charm, and Desiderio da 
the fountain in the sacristy of Santa Maria Novella, Florence. Giovanni was of the Settignano, a follower of Donatello, can bring out children's beauty as no other 


same family as the more famous Luca della Robbia, the inventor of enamelled Tuscan of the fifteenth century. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


is a distressing thing about the flood of books we enjoy—even with the paper 

shortage—that success, in general, can only be achieved by sheer weight, or skilful 
ordinariness, or some kind of shouting; and mere distinction is hardly noticed at all. 
It may be praised, but what is the good of that? So much is praised all the time. 
About a year ago, for instance, there was a little book called ‘‘ The Landslide,” which 
had a quality of its own, but no clamour or pretension ; so it did not make a great stir. 
It was about a small boy in Ireland, who stumbles on a lost world: just the kind of subject 
that might so easily not come off. As for “‘ Bombardier” (Faber and Faber; 8s. 6d.), 
I embarked on it only from a sense of duty, having no strong taste for war novels ; though 
the name of Stephen Gilbert seemed to ring a faint bell. After a few pages I was reconciled ; 
there was such a modest flavour of truth and naturalness. A little more and the feeling 
had become surprise and pleasure—in fact, a sense of discovery. And then a belated 
glance at the jacket made all clear; this was no discovery, but the author of 
‘“ The Landslide ” in a new—an astonishingly new—line. 

The whole experience was odd and enlivening, though it conduced to thoughts on 
the swamping of good work, as above. But, of course, it does nothing to explain what 
I had found so attractive in ‘‘ Bombardier ’’—the simple-enough story of a young man 
in an Irish searchlight regiment, which takes one from the phoney war up to Dunkirk, 
in quite a quiet way. Well, first of all, it is very difficult in literature to tell the truth; 
also those who do tell it are apt to make a feature of telling it, and then it becomes 
something else. 

But Mr. Gilbert, one can feel at once, is not bamboozled by memory or the 
act of writing; he sees just what happened, and there it is, with Peter’s reactions to it, 
just as they were. Peter is an ordinary young man—no genius, but sensitive and kind 
enough to be pleasant company: another main point. And still there is one thing more, 
which I am reduced to calling the literary gift. Many competent bookmakers have none ; 
and some writers can tell a good deal of truth—there was a good deal, for instance, in that 
other war book, “‘ Very Ordinary Seaman ”—yet for want of it are harsh, and appeal to 
little but curiosity. In Mr. Gilbert it is a natural grace, of the eye and mind as well as of 
the pen; it guides the flow of his narrative, and gives a charming turn to all he says. I am 
told, indeed, that the English 
ranker has more comic effer- 
vescence than you find in this 
book ; Mr. Gilbert’s own talent 
may be responsible .for the 
quieter tone, or it may be that 
Ulstermen are really different. 

Miss Rosamund Lehmann 
is in no danger of being 
overlooked, even—or perhaps 
especially—after a fairly long 
silence. From this she has 
emerged, so to speak, another 
woman. “The Ballad and 
the Source ”’ (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 
has indeed some traces of her 
old self, especially in the 
children ; but she has plainly 
made up her mind to break 
with adolescence and be a 
serious novelist. And _ her 
success is no small achieve- 
ment. The child Rebecca 
pursues the fascinating, the 
egregious Mrs. Jardine down 
paths of hearsay, gradually 
merging in the present time: 
Is she a superb and tragic 
figure? Is she just a wicked, 
sensual, domineering old 
woman, a _ self-deceiver and 
a scourge? My own enjoy- 
ment was hampered by the 
strong dislike I conceived for 
her at the very start—more 
for her sublimities than for 
her vices ; but the skill of the 


whole presentment is un- the setting sun. On the right*is Rubens’ chateau. The ground tone is reddish and the sky above blue. Rubens, born in 1577 at 


common, The book may be Siegen, Westphalia, studied under Tobias Verhaagt, Adam van Noort and O. van Veen. 
painter to Vincenzo Gonzaga at Mantua. In 1622 and 1625 he visited Paris, working for Marie de Medicis. From 1628-29 he was more closely, more consistently, 


in Madrid, and from 1629-30 in London. 


warmly recommended to those 
who did not like ‘ Dusty 
Answer.” Myself, I own to 
thinking that ‘“‘ Dusty Answer,” for all its lush absurdity, was what Rosamund Lehmann 
had to say; there are many other adult novelists. 

Pamela Hansford Johnson is one of them, and in “* The Trojan Brothers ” (Michael 
Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) she scores a rather painful success. The clown as a tragic character has 
a way of being painful. Her little Stan brings a touch of genius to impersonating the 
back legs of a horse, and lives very happily with Front Legs and his funny little wife: till 
all is wrecked by his passion for a shallow and depraved woman. Their affair begins 
grimly and ends horribly. Not a nice story, but remarkable. 

Doreen Wallace is a writer who never lets one down; she has her variations, but she 
is sure to be pleasant reading. So in ‘‘ Carlotta Green” (Collins; 8s. 6d.), which nobody 
would call her best book, It is about a young girl just down from Oxford, commencing 
schoolmarm in a country town. Interest is divided between her growing sense of 
responsibility for the sons of Demos—as the headmaster persists in calling them—and 
her entanglement with the middle-aged philanderer, Mr. Cardew. But she has a young man 
of her own in the background, who sets all right again. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger fills out a good deal of his not-massive volume at small expense, 
by including excerpts from the history of Joan of Arc, Of course, he has an excuse. The 
young heroine of * Simone "" (Hamish Hamilton; 8s. 6d.) has imbibed these tales till she 
even dreams of them, and they inspire her to provide a modest parallel. Namely, she 
burns her rich uncle’s garage to keep it from the Germans. And, like Joan of Arc, she 
finds no one so much enraged against her as some of her own countrymen. This is a clever 
piece of bookmaking, but no more. 

This month the three detective stories are pretty much on a level—all good; none in 
the absolutely first class. Mr. Dickson Carr would be my own selection. “ Till Death 
Do Us Part” (Hamish Hamilton ; 8s. 6d.), though not his masterpiece, has the authentic 
Dr. Fell, and also a nice problem for the hero—is he engaged to a murderess, and is he 
next on her list? As usual, very neat, ingenious, and well sustained. 

‘* My Father Sleeps ” (Michacl Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) is quite enough of a mystery—indeed, 
for some tastes more than enough. I got rather puzzled with the haunted man, and the 
haunted house, and the body in the glen, and never quite saw the light of day—far from 
hoping to reach it by my own efforts, which, with Mrs. Bradley in the field, is too much 
to aim at. But where Gladys Mitchell scores here is in the setting. These rambles round 
the Western Highlands and islands fill one with nostalgia. 

** Lady in the Lake "’ (Hamish Hamilton; 8s. 6d.) is American, tough and fast. But 
not absurdly tough and fast. A private detective, hired to find a missing wife, finds instead 
the body of another woman up in the mountains. There are plenty of ramifications, as 
well as a very nasty cop. Mr, Raymond Chandler knows his business. K. Joun. 
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R. BERNARD FALK stands on a plane of his own as a chronicler of famous and 
infamous folk of a bygone generation. Rakes and ladies of very easy virtue saunter 
through his pages with an insouciance that compels something akin to admiration. They 
were wicked, they knew they were wicked, and they had no compunction about others 
sharing their knowledge. It was the spirit of the age, and they were its exemplars. In 
“THe BERKELEYS OF BERKELEY SQUARE” (Hutchinson; 18s.), he has an ideal subject 
for his particular form of biography. There may have been a more dissolutely unscru- 
pulous lot than those early descendants of Robert FitzHardinge, who, in the reign of 
Henry II., obtained from that monarch a grant of the castle of Berkeley and the manors 
and lands which went with it, though it seems impossible to conceive of such. Apart 
from that, few ennobled families have had such unbroken history as the Berkeleys ; for 
it was only in January 1942 that the eighth and last Lord Berkeley died in his sleep 
at Berkeley Square. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Falk has a tremendous canvas on which to work. And 
he has made the most of it! There was Frederick Augustus, the fifth Earl, who married 
his mistress, Mary Cole, a butcher’s daughter, and then, to legitimise the four sons born 
out of wedlock, pretended there had been a secret marriage and, to substantiate his 
asservations, forged entries in the registers of marriages and births at Berkeley Church. 
There was his brother, the Admiral, who gave the order which led to the firing on the 
U.S.S. “‘ Chesapeake ’’—a contributory cause of the inglorious war with America. On 
the distaff side there was the notorious Lady Craven who, “ dispensing with the luxury 
of a conscience and always unblushingly herself, had innumerable lovers.” But whether 
it be the first Lord Berkeley of Stratton who built the Piccadilly mansion, subsequently 
replaced by Devonshire House, or his widow, Christian Riccard, responsible for the 
decision to give over the extensive grounds to building enterprise, or the last Earl, who 
sold Berkeley Square for something approaching £2,000,000, Mr. Falk invests them all 
with a compelling interest in this most readable chronicle. 

The famous, the near-famous, and the infamous all come within the focus of the Press 
photographer’s camera, and it is interesting to speculate what such a man as Percy Brown 
would have made of his job as a pictorial recorder of events had he lived in Regency times. 
With a camera denied him, he 
would probably have wielded a 
vigorous quill. For his ““Atmost 
1n CAMERA”? (Hollis and Carter; 
12s. 6d.) shows that when he 
was in Fleet Street he, like the 
““Mountie,” almost invariably 
“* got his man ”—or woman, as 
the case might be. Brown did 
most of his work for the Graphic 
publications in the years 
immediately following the last 
war. He ranged from weddings 
at St. Margaret’s to the rough 
and tumble of a Fascist gather- 
ing, from Cowes Week and the 
Riviera season to the home- 
coming of the Unknown Warrior 
and an expedition into: the 
Arctic. The story he has to tell 
of this expedition is both thrill- 
ing and symptomatic of the 
risks he was prepared to run to 
get his pictures. No Pressman 
was permitted by Captain 
Sverdrup to accompany him on 
the ice-breaker ‘* Sviatagor,” 
sent to rescue the “ Solovei 
Budermurivitch,” icebound in 
the Kara Sea. But Brown 
stowed himself aboard. He not 
only got his pictures and story, 
but beat Sverdrup himself in 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: LANDSCAPE: SUNSET; BY RUBENS (1577-1640). PANEL, I9 IN. getting them home. Brown left 

HIGH BY 33 IN. WIDE. PAINTED 1635-38. FLEMISH SCHOOL. 
This outstanding landscape by Peter Paul Rubens, on exhibition at the National Gallery from November 1 to December 5, is one of the slogan, ‘“‘ Hot Food at Any 
an exceptionally fine collection of the artist’s work owned by the Gallery, and depicts a-wide plain suffused with a golden light from Time.” 


Fleet Street to run an hotel with 


Nowhere, possibly, have fame 
In 1600 he went to Venice and became Court and infamy rubbed shoulders 


and for such an unbroken period 
as in Ireland: and with the 
purely Irish distinction that to some, the greater the infamy the greater the fame, and vice 


He died in Antwerp in 1640. 


versa. We see this in every scrap of literature dealing with what is commonly called the Irish © 


problem ; and ‘‘ Eamon pe VALERA,” by M. J. MacManus (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), is no 
exception. In tracing the development of the career of the President of Eire, the author 
throws vivid sidelights on Irish politics and politicians: sidelights which serve to 
emphasise the Irish character. It is a well-told story, written from the Republican view- 
point, but none the less interesting on that score. Much that MacManus says may be 
new to many readers. His accounts of the visit of de Valera to America following his 
escape from Lincoln Gaol; the story of how that escape was effected ; the tangled web of 
the Treaty negotiations and the argument for Irish neutrality in this war are well worth 
reading, even though one may not agree with the writer’s attitude. 

Few men have a better claim to write about Rugby football than E. H. D. Sewell. As 
he tells us in ‘“‘ RuGcer: THe Man’s Game” (Hollis and Carter; 12s. 6d.), he has seen 
187 Internationals. He learnt the game at Bedford School, where he captained the team, 
played for the Harlequins on leaving in 1891, and attended his first International at the 
England v. Scotland match in 1901, when, he says, Scotland fielded the greatest XV. he 
ever saw anywhere. It was an auspicious beginning, for in the English team was H. T. 
Gamlin, of Blackheath ; and E. H. D. is not alone in thinking of him as the greatest back 
he has seen. With such a background as this, it is but natural that his book should be a 
joy of reminiscence to all old-timers, and no less a feast of good things to the younger 
generation. His views on the game as it stands to-day are forthright and his comments 
on play most helpful. He seizes upon his belief that E. H. Liddell was the fastest runner 
who ever touched a Rugger ball in an International match to declare that fast runners 
have not been so numerous in 1919-1939 as they were in 1901-1914, and goes on to say, 
caustically : “I grant readily there may be more running about now—that is unavoidable, 
because forwards now have to pad from touch to touch in search of the ball which 
stand-offs and centres have kicked out of play, instead of playing Rugby Football by 
keeping it in play.”” A shrewd thrust! He believes that the main cause of public 
impatience with modern Rugger is the slow entry of the ball to scrum. It follows 
of necessity, he argues, that the moderate speed put-in is itself highly provocative of 
“ foot-up " and * outside foot hooking,” and these are the cause of quite 90 per cent. of 
whistlings and delays in the vicinity of the scrum. I imagine every outstanding player 
of the past four decades is mentioned in the book. A man’s book. 

So, too, in totally different vein, is Geoffrey Lang’s ‘“‘ Mirror To Woman " (Jenkins ; 
7s. 6d.), a collection of wise, witty, and provocative things said and written about women— 
mostly by men and for men, from Chaucer onwards. Some of the examples will 
infuriate women, some delight. All will amuse their partners. W. R. CaLvert. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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Go ‘to your nearest JAEGER Agent or write to 
JAEGER, 204, Regent Street, 





for nearest address 
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Outlook Warmer 





The warmth of finest 
West of England cloth; 
the tailoring of special- 
ists; the pains we take 
to ensure that every 
detail is as it should 3 
be — these factors, 
in an Austin Reed 
greatcoat, combine 
to take the raw edge 
from the worst that 
winter can do. 


AUSTIN FREED 6 recon sicce: 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES + TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 





Hidden Treasures 


@ , 
Jewel Sales 


s 


_ 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice.... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


RED CROSS 


AT CHRISTIE'S 





BCCCKHUMEI 


THIS SPACE IS DONATED BY 


Prtld CUniled | 











FAMOUS QUEENS. 


A 







The Queen’s Own LXXIX 
43. Cameron Highlanders 


This famous regiment was 
originally the 79th Regiment or 
Cameron Volunteers, raised in 
1793 byAlan Cameron of Erracht, 
Inverness-shire, and named after 
him, a title which was shortly 
afterwards dropped for that of 
the 79th or Cameron High- 
landers. in 1873 the regiment 
was honoured by QueenVictoria 
conferring upon it the title of 
Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers. This title, incidentally, 
required that the facings on the 
dress uniform be changed from 
green to blue and conferfed the 
right to bear the Thistle and 
Crown as a Regimental Badge 














GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
has behind it a long and honoured tradition. 


The direct personal supervision of the pro- 
‘ : ; Licorcu wait 
prietors throughout the various processes Waseoatel rll 
ensures the absolute uniformity and exceptional esas Oinien 


quality of this famous blend. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 








through 

Light .. 
A very large proportion of the 
Research manufacturing and 
man-power resources of the 
Mazda Lamp Works are now 
engaged in hastening the vic- 
torious end of the 
war. Think of 
this if you have any 
difficulty in getting 
Mazda Lamps for 
your home. 


free 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


4029 




















“THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, LTD. 
STECHFORD, BIRMINGHAM 9 
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Important dates to holders of 


2b DEFENCE BONDS 


You will look forward to these dates if you have your 
savings invested in 3% Defence Bonds. These are the 
dates when interest is paid out. 
From the day you invest your first £5 in Defence Bonds 
they begin to earn 3% interest per annum. This 
interest is subject to income tax, but tax is not deducted 
at source. Defence Bonds can be bought in multiples 
of £5 for cash or with 6d., 2/6 or 5/- Savings Stamps 
collected in easy stages. Any individual may hold up 
to £1,000 in Defence Bonds. The Bonds will be repay- 
able at par 10 years after purchase, plus premium of 
£1 per cent; or you can get full repayment at 6 
months’ notice. In case of private emergency you 
can, with thé consent of the Postmaster-General, 
get early repayment less 6 months’ interest. Defence 
Bonds can be bought through a Savings Group or 
War Savings Centre, from your bank or stockbroker, 
at any Trustee Savings Bank and at most Post Offices. 
Why not make a start this week? 
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For the time being the resources of 
Braemar are almost entirely devoted to 
Utility Knitwear. Each garment is 
signed with the ‘ Braemar’ name, which 
in itself is an assurance that here is 
Utility with a difference—knitwear of 
standard quality produced with the skill, 
experience and superb good taste of a 
very famous firm. 


INNES, HENDERSON AND CO. LTD. 
HAWICK - SCOTLAND 











Issued by the National Savings Committee 


NOV. II 


Please Give 


Generously 
and help to 





last year's 
total 


p pom WEILL &C8 (SHEFFIELD) LTD, a " (s 








wwe 


Trianga 





FOR GIRLS AND BOYS _ 





FROG 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


Pedigree 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 

















LINES BROS LTD 


mel fete), | 
























1 4g YouR TAILOR 


The Link between : CAN SUPPLY you with 
BA 


DOCTOR & 
PHARMACIST 


The meticulous care of the 
Pharmacist in his dispensing of 
the. Doctor's prescription is 
proverbial. He, in his turn, 
depends on the same. degree of 
care and precision from his 
manufacturing chemist. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Led. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
THE MANUFACTURING EXPRRIENCE 

OF THREE GENERATIONS nan 




















Welcome Always - 
Ke vp if Handy 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 


BRANDY 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily ayailable for export. 
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CRITTALL 
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vi. | GOOD 
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use 
WHEN YOU ANITAS 


vealed Bi the Safe PERSONAL Antiseptic ' 
| At all Chemists 12° 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 





























“ TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR” . 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happi birthright of every child, and many are 
ness in the eyes of a child. But this little the dim, unhappy little “ stars ’’ who come 
**star’’ did not always twinkle. Nor did our way to be brightened up with new 
many of the others in our large family of twinkles. Won’t you help us to make 
6,000 children. Loneliness, cruelty or neglect them shine again, and set a new and 
quickly kills the twinkling look that is the radiant future before them ? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretar 
An ESSE stove & Y y Y 
f W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
ensures continuous JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
regular heat at an unequalled | Bankers : Barclays Ltd., Kennington, S.E.11. 


















fuel economy. Requires re- 
fuelling only twice in 24 hours, 
and due to the closed fire can 


be left with complete safety. as "a 
“ie eae ae ' 


Here’s hoping for quite a 


number of things, including 
fewer restrictions and more 
Old Angus — one of life’s 
many amenities made scarce 
by war. A timely request 
for Old Angus is sometimes 


rewarded, 


a Ss a 





A NOBLE SCOTCH 
— Gentle as a lamb 


OLD 
‘cores seeme.e ANGU 


OEE = a —_ 


PATENT STOVES 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. | 
BONNYBRIDGE -SCOTLAND | 
Estd. 1854 


London 





DAS 
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WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 
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